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WILLING TO BE USEFUL. 

Edith Allison had been reading with much interest 
the Life of Henry Martyn. As she finished it she laid it 
down with a deep sigh and a saddened expression of 
countenance. 

" You have finished your book," said her mother, who, 
according to her usual evening custom, was knitting and 
reading on the side of the table nearest the fire. " I have 
not seen you so much interested in anything for a long 
time." 

" It is very interesting," said Edith ; " and yet it has 
made me sad,— sad that he should die among strangers, 
and just, as it seemed, at the beginning of his usefulness. 
And, besides—" 

"Besides what?" asked her mother, after waiting in 
vain for her to finish the sentence. 

" I don't know but you will think m^ ioc^^^^sssiC^ssC 
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said Edith, with some confusion of face; "but it mode 
me feel so utterly useless. Here I am, well and stronj;, 
able to do ever so much work in the world, and I really 
accomplish nothing except to live from day to day and 
from year to year. It does not seem right." 

"I do not think you quite do yourself justice, my 
daughter,*' said Mrs. Allison. "You do more in the 
house than many girls of your age, and you are not be- 
hind other girls of your age in your sewing or your 
studies." 

" I know it, mother ; but that is not what I mean. I 
feel as though I ought to do more for somebody besides 
myself." 

" I quite agree with you, my dear," said her mother. 

She stopped speaking a moment to count her stitches, 
and, as she looked up, she smiled to see that Edith looked 
a little piqued at being taken up so readily. 

" But if you are really in earnest in your wish to do 
good, I have no doubt that some way will soon present 
itself. Our work is almost sure to come to us if we are 
willing to accept it ; but the difficulty usually is that we 
overlook the labour that is at the door, and long for 
something which looks very grand at a distance. When I 
was about your age I remember I had a great desire to 
be a missionary." 

"What cured you of it?" asked Edith. 

" Nothing cured me of it," replied her mother. " But 
1 was led in this way to doubt my own fitness for the 
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place. At the time I speak of, I was teaching a little 
district school, in which there were about twenty-five 
scholars. They were not by any means a clever or at- 
tentive set of children, and I used to be very much out 
of patience with them. One evening, after a more than 
usually trying day, — trying to me, and I am sure equally 
so to the children, — I went home in anything but a 
desirable frame of mind. My father, who was very 
quick-sighted, knew at once that something was wrong. 
He began to question me, and in a moment all my vexa- 
tions came out in a flood. I declared that I would not 
keep the school another week, and that nobody ever had 
to deal with such an obstinate, contrary, stupid set of 
little torments before. 

" I shall never forget how my father smiled as he an- 
swered : — 

" * And yet you think you would like to be a mission- 
ary, Lucy ! Do you imagine it would be easier to man- 
age a set of heathen children, totally ignorant even of 
the common decencies of life, addicted to every sort of 
vice, and whom you must instruct in a foreign language 
tool' 

" I told him he had no idea how troublesome the chil- 
dren were, and related several incidents of the day. He 
heard me patiently, and when I had ended my catalogue 
of grievances, he in his turn went over them one by one. 
I was not a little proud at that time, and eminently self- 
willed with every one but my father ; but he 8uccftft^<^ 
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in convincing me that in almost every instance I was the 
one most in the wrong. 

" * I advise you, Lucy,' he said in conclusion, * not to 
abandon all thoughts of a missionary life, but to try your 
talents first upon the materials nearest at hand. See 
what you can make of the children now committed to your 
care, and if you succeed in reforming and elevating them, you 
may, if the way seems open to you, undertake the duties 
of a missionary with some reasonable prospect of success.'" 

"And did you succeed?" asked Edith. 

"In a measure I certainly did," replied her mother. 
" I began the next morning with a strong resolution not 
to be out of patience if I could help it. In this resolu- 
tion, fortified with a prayer for assistance, I went through 
the day more comfortably than I had ever done before. 
In two- or three weeks it had become much easier for me 
to get on quietly ; and when, at the close of the summer 
term, the same school was offered to me again, I had no 
hesitation in taking it." 

" But you never went on a mission after all." 

" No, because I found appropriate work nearer home. 
Your grandfather, you faiow, was helpless for many 
years, and it was as much as one person could do to take 
care of him and wait upon hiuL As soon as he died I 
married your father, and since then the home-field has 
called for aU my energies." 

" But do you think, mother, that one's work always 
comes to one without looking for it?" 
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" By no means, my child. We must look for it, and 
be willing to see it too. But many times we shall find 
it at our own doors ; and if we begin there we may go on 
widening our field almost indefinitely." 

The conversation was interrupted by a ring at the 
door, and a young lady entered in some haste. She was 
apparently about Edith's age, and very pretty, but bore 
in her face marks of grief and anxiety. 

"I cannot stay more than a moment," she said, in 
answer to the greetings of Mrs. Allison and her daughter. 
" We leave at eight in the morning ; and I have several 
things to do yet, as you may imagine, starting at such 
short notice." 

"Starting! where?" asked Edith, in surprise. 

"Why, I thought you knew all about it !" replied Misa 
AnselL " Haven't you seen Anna Vaughan 1" 

" No. She called, but we were all out." 

" Then I have my story to tell from the beginning. 
'We received a telegraphic despatch this morning saying 
that Euphemia was very ill, and begging mother or me 
to come to her. Mother cannot go to stay, of course ; in- 
deed I don't think she ought to go at all— and so I must." 

" How long shall you stay?" asked Edith. 

" I have no idea, except that I shall remain till she 
gets well, or so long as she wants me. And I want you, 
Edith, to take my Sunday-school class. Anna promised 
to ask you and let us know, but I have not seen her, and 
BO came to find out for myself." 
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" This will never do, Julia, my love," said Mrs. Allison, 
in a tone of kind authority. " You will make yourself ill, 
and unfit yourself entirely for your journey to-morrow. 
I do not want to prevent your serious thoughts, or. even 
your self-reproaches, my dear ; but now your firsl duty is 
to be ready to take care of poor EflBe. Edith, get Julia 
a glass of cold water. Drink it, my dear, and compose 
yourself if you can." 

Julia obeyed, and in a few moments was tolerably 
calm. She again urged Edith to take the class. "I 
never thought so much about it before, but now it seems 
the most important of anything T am going to leave." 

"Well, Julia, I will take it," said Edith, after a 
moment's hesitation, during which she had con- 
sulted her mother's face ; " and I will promise you to 
teach them as well as I can, if you will only tell me 
how." 

" It is only to hear their Testament lessons, and explain 
to them as much as you can. Mother will give you my 
class-book, and you will see how I put down the lessons 
and attendance. They are dear, good little things, and 
will give you no trouble, I am sure." 

"But don't you visit them?" asked Edith. "Anna 
visits her scholars." 

" I know she does, and I have always meant to do so 
too ; but I have neglected it, to speak honestly. There 
never seemed to be any very convenient time for it ; and 
I was rather shy of meeting the people, too. "B\iJ^\\fi2Mfc»^ 
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hurry home. Do go and see mother as often as you can, 
Mrs. Allison; I know it will be very pleasant to her. 
Good-bye, Edith ; I shall write to you if I can." 

"Well, Edith, your work seems to have found you out 
pretty soon," said her mother, as the door closed after 
Julia. 

" Yes," replied Edith, " rather sooner than I expected, 
and, I am afraid, before I am quite ready for it It 
seems such a serious thing to undertake. However, it is 
only for a little while— that is one consolation." 

" In any other circumstances, I should hardly have ad- 
vised you to such an undertaking," said her mother ; " but, 
just now, teachers are very much needed in the Sunday 
school. Mr. Crane's and Miss Haskeirs places will be 
vacant next Sunday, as well as poor Julia's, and I 
hardly know who will fill them." 

" After all, it will not take up much of my time," con- 
tinued Edith ; " only a couple of hours on Sunday, and a 
little while to prepare my lesson." 

Mrs. Allison smiled quietly, but made no remark. She 
knew her daughter's disposition to devote all her energies 
to whatever she undertook. 

"Poor Julia!" said Edith, after a meditative pause; 
" what a mournful journey she will have ! And such a 
change, too, from all her gaiety to a sick-room ! I don't 
wonder she is sad. She told me yesterday that she had 
only been at home three evenings in two weeks." 
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** It may be the best thing that ever happened to her," 
replied Mrs. Allison. " I do not think Julia worse than 
other girls of her age ; but such an unceasing round of 
company and amusement can never be good for anybody. 
It uses up all the powers both of body and mind, hinders 
all self-improvement, and leaves no room for serious 
thought. And, after all, what does it amount to % What 
has Julia to show for all her pleasures and labours this 
winter, except a few crushed flowers, some evening 
dresses out of fashion, and— I cannot think of anything 
elsel" 

" I never could be satisfied with such a life," said Edith ; 
" it would weary me to death. Not that I mean to take 
any credit for that : I do not know but I am as dissipated 
in my way as she is in hers, though, indeed, it seems to 
be of rather more use. But Julia really seemed to feel 
very much to-night. I don't believe she ever had a 
serious thought before in all her life." 

" I should hardly say that," replied her mother. " I 
do not believe any one ever lived to her age without some 
serious thought. She has been unfortunately situated in 
that respect. I do not suppose Effie and Julia ever had 
three hours of religious instruction at home since they 
were bom." 

" But Julia at least has always been to Sunday school, 
mother. She was in Aunt Grace's class as long as I 
was, and that is as long ago as I can remember. Auut 
Grace always took a great deal of pains with the ©rk ; 
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but it never seemed to do any good, as far as they were 
concerned." 

"That is not very strange, after all, Edith. Auut 
Grace had them only two hours in a week, and all the 
other hours contradicted the lessons of those two. I am 
not so much surprised at the apparent failure of her efforts 
in this case as in some others." 

" Meaning mine," said Edith. " It w strange, mother, 
that your child can be anything but religious. But there 
is time enough yet." 

" How do you know there is time enough yet ?" asked 
her mother. " How do you know that you have a lease 
of life any longer than poor Effie's seems likely to be ? 
You are deceiving yourself, Edith ; the time will be short 
enough, and too short, perhaps, even if you begin now." 

Edith sighed, but did not answer. It was the one sub- 
ject upon which she and her mother had not an almost 
perfect sympathy. She was now her mother's only child. 
Mrs. Allison had been for some years a widow, and just 
before the death of her husband she had lost three chil- 
dren — two boys and a girl— almost at a blow. Her 
whole love was now concentrated upon Edith ; and Edith 
amply rewarded her. She was almost everything that a 
mother could wish — dutiful, industrious, and affectionate, 
anxious in every way to promote her mother's happiness, 
and, though sometimes fretful in her temper, usually 
good-natured and amiable. Edith was fond, extremely 
fond, of study, and if anything caused her to neglect 
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home duties and cares, it was either her drawing or the 
acquisition of some new language. She had mastered 
French and Italian pretty thoroughly, and was just com- 
mencing German, in company with her particular friend, 
Marcia Carew. They had a good master, who gave them 
lessons twice a-week ; but this did not satisfy them, and 
they spent many more hours than their regular lessons 
required in translations and reading. 

Marcia Carew was Edith's most particular friend. She 
was almost two years older than Edith, and much further 
advanced in studies and accomplishments. Marcia was 
about nineteen, with a fine countenance and figure. She 
belonged to one of the first families in Kaeburn, and was 
in the habit of regarding with a sort of contempt aU who 
did not move in the same circle as herself, more especi- 
ally if they were people of any pretension. For the 
familieis of mechanics and labourers she felt no contempt, 
but she never thought of them as having the same flesh 
and blood with herself, or imagined that it was possible 
to take any interest in their concerns. The poor were 
to be relieved with money and provisions, of course : 
that was a duty one owed to society. 

As we have said, Marcia was accomplished. She was 
mistress of two modern languages besides Latin ; she 
drew beautifully, and played much better than most 
young ladies. Edith was her. bosom friend. They read 
together, studied together, and walked together. They 
were inseparable in company and out, and Edith would 
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hardly allow that Marcia had any faults, though she 
could not but acknowledge that her manner was apt to he 
ungracious in the extreme to every one but her own 
particular set of friends. Into this circle Julia Ansell 
was admitted rather on sufferance, because she was an 
old playfellow, and Edith was fond of her. Marcia re- 
garded her as well bred, but very frivolous, and quite too 
ready to mix with all sorts of people ; for Julia indeed 
went everywhere, and visited some families that Marcia 
considered so far beneath her as to be quite out of 
sight. 

Anna Vaughan was much more welcome to Marcia, 
and indeed to Edith too ; for, while she was as well bred 
and striking as Julia, she was almost as accomplished as 
Marcia herself, and her associates were altogether unex- 
ceptionable. But Anna seldom had time to join them in 
their studies and their walks. She was the oldest of a 
large family. Her father, though a leading lawyer in the 
place, was not very rich. Her step-mother was in deli- 
cate" health, and all these circumstances threw a great 
weight of care upon Anna's shoulders. Mrs. Vaughan 
thought her step-daughter almost perfect ; and it was no 
great wonder that she should, for Anna looked after the 
house-keeping and the children, mended their clothes, 
heard their lessons, and took care of them when they 
were ill. She prepared delicacies for her mother when 
her appetite was feeble, read to her when her eyes were 
weak, and was cheerful and good-natured under all cir- 
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cumstances. Notwithstanding all these avocations, Anna 
contrived to have a good deal of time to herself, especi- 
ally when the boys went to school and her mother's 
health was better than usual for some months together ; 
but this spare time was not always bestowed as Edith 
and Marcia would have desired. Anna had a large class 
of young children in the Sunday school, and many spare 
. hours were spent in visiting them or their parents. Be- 
sides, she was an assistant visitor in a charitable society ; 
and the labour attendant upon that office consumed a 
good many moments, especially in winter. Anna had 
joined the German class; but she contented herself 
with simply learning her lessons, which were always 
thoroughly prepared, and she seldom joined Edith and 
Marcia in their reading and drawing mornings. 

Julia Ansell was the daughter of a rich merchant. 
Mrs. Ansell was extremely fond of her children, and, so 
far as outward care went, she provided well for them. 
But that was alL Effie and Julia went to church and 
Sunday school — especially the latter — with some regu- 
larity, and learned their lessons tolerably welL But it was 
no thanks to their mother that they did so. So long as^ 
her children were reasonably quiet on Sundays, and went 
to church— when they did go — nicely dressed, they might 
read what they pleased and play when they pleased, for 
all she cared. Their Sunday-school teacher was faithful, 
and to her they owed all the religious ideas they had. 
They grew up, under this discipline, good-natured, well- 
2 
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bred, perfectly worldly girls ; good-natured from instinct, 
polite from example, but without a thought or a care be- 
yond to-day, and, perha})8, to-morrow. If there was a 
shade of difference, Julia was perhaps the more sorious 
of the two ; for she did read a chapter in the Bible 
almost every night, when she was not too tired or too 
sleepy, and went to church with tolerable regularity, 
especially after Effie*s marriage. She had taken a cla» 
in the Sunday school, too, and her well-chosen presents 
and sweet manners had attached the children to her. She 
pleased herself with the thought that she was doing some 
good in this way, and cherished in the bottom of her 
heart a hope — ^nay, quite a confident expectation — that 
she should, some time or other, be a true Christian. 



II. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

As Sunday drew near, Edith's heart began to be troubled 
with some misgivings as to the duty she had undertaken ; 
but she determined to do her best to fulfil it. For some 
reason, unacknowledged even to herself, she had said no- 
thing about it to Marcia ; and it was only when the morn- 
ing service was over, and she waited at the door for her 
friend to come out, that Marcia first heard that Edith 
had taken Julia's class. 
'* dome, Edith," said she, as Mrs. Allison turned into 
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the Sunday-schoolroom which opened from the church, 
*• I am waiting for you to walk home with me." 

"I cannot come now," replied Edith with some em- 
barrassment " I must go into the Sunday school" 

" What in the world takes you into the Sunday school T* 
asked Marcia, in surprise. 

" I am going to teach Julia Ansell's class till she comes 
home. You know she left very suddenly on account of 
Effie's sickness, and she persuaded me to take her class." 

Marcia raised her eyebrows slightly, but only said, 
" Well, if you must go, I will go too, and wait for you. 
I suppose you need not stay long ?" 

Edith would rather that Marcia had not been a witness 
of her first attempts, but she did not know how to object ; 
and, accordingly, they entered the crowded and rather 
close schoolroom together. Edith found the class full, 
and, after getting a comfortable seat for Marcia, she 
placed herself in front of her charge, feeling more embar- 
rassed than she had ever been in her life before. 

Her class consisted of five little girls between the ages 
of ten and thirtecD, all tolerably well dressed, and one or 
two of them very pretty. She went through the opening 
services very well, as she Jiad nothing to do except to 
find the places ; but then came the task of becoming 
acquainted with the children. She asked them their 
names and ages, and then proceeded to hear their lessons, 
which were tolerably well learned. There were not 
many exDlanations to be given, she thought, though. \vft?L 
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mother seemed to find enough to talk about with Lei 
class. 

" Come !" said Marcia — rather impatiently, as the last 
little one had repeated her lesson, " let us go, if you 
have finished." 

" I think I ought to stay till the school is out," replied 
Edith, with some little hesitation ; " but don't wait for 
me, Marcia." Still Marcia composed herself to wait, 
with a countenance of patient martjrrdom, and Edith 
turned again to her class, trying to think of something 
to say to them. Her kind face seemed to give courage 
to the little girls, and, after some hesitation, one of them 
asked where Miss Ansell was. 

" She has been obliged to go from home to see her 
sister, who is very ill indeed," relied Edith. " She sent 
her love to you all, and hopes you will be very good girls 
while she is gone." 

" We will," said the one who had taken it upon her to 
be spokeswoman. " Are you to be our teacher now ?" 

" Yes," replied Edith ; " and I hope you will do your 
best, so that when Miss Julia comes home she may be 
able to see that you have improved. I shall do all I can 
for you; and, in return, you must do all you can for me. 
Have you any other lessons to say ]" 

" Mr. Parker told us to look out as many texts as we 
could in the New Testament about loving God," replied 
another little girl. *'He said we were to writ« them 
down and show them to our teacher." 
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*• And have you found any ?" 

"I haven't;" said one. "I have found two," said 
another. " I have not found any," said Kitty Wilson, 
the little girl who had first spoken ; " I did not know 
how to look for them." 

"You should have asked your mother or some one 
to help you," said Edith ; " but, come, I will show 
you some, and then I should like to have you try 
and find more. We must always try to do what 
our teachers, parents, and ministers tell us, even if we 
don't succeed." 

The ice was now fairly broken. The remaining half 
hour of school passed very quickly, and Edith was quite 
taken by surprise when the superintendent's bell gave the 
signal to exchange books and close the school. She felt 
that she had really enjoyed the time, and looked forward 
with some pleasure to meeting the children again next 
Sunday. Marcia, who had sat like impatience on a 
moniiment the whole time, hurried her away the moment 
school was out. 

" Come," said she, " you must be tired to death, as I 
am, Tm sure. How could you have the courage to under- 
take such a task 1 But you will not have to continue 
it long, I suppose?" 

"I don't know," replied EditL "I rather think I 
shall like it after I get accustomed to it. They are a very 
nice set of children, apparently, and seem to have become 
very much attached to Julia, as well as she to them. 
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never saw her so much in earnest as she was in providing 
a teacher for them when she went away." 

** I am glad she could be in earnest about anything. 
You need not frown, Edith ; you know I only endure 
Julia for your sake. A more frivolous person, I must 
say, I never knew. But do you really mean to teach this 
class till she comes back ?" 

" I really do," said Edith, decidedly ; " I promised her 
I would." 

"And spend two hours every Sunday in that hot 
schoolroom, talking to a set of ignorant children, who 
can no more understand you than that dog can ? It is 
very good-natured in you, perhaps, but I must say I have 
considerable doubts of your doing them any very parti- 
cular good. Children never remember what they learn 
in Sunday schools." 

" I beg leave to doubt whether that is so," inteiTupted 
Anna, who had joined them in time to hear the last 
words. 

"They never remember what they learn," persisted 
Marcia. " You told that red-haired child what a garner 
was ; and when you asked her five minutes afterwards, 
she could not tell, any more than if she had never heard." 

" Marcia," said Edith with a mischievous smile, " what 
is the meaning of ' umsonst V " 

" Pshaw !" said Marcia, colouring a little. 

" I don't believe you can tell, though you have found 
it so many times the last week." 
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" 1 am sure I cannot remember," said Anna. " What 
isitr 

" Look in the dictionary, and then you will remember 
next time, as Miss Hyde used to tell us when she did not 
know herself," replied Edith,, laughing, and then con- 
tinued more gravely, " I suppose they do forget a good 
deal, just as any of us would ; but certainly they do not 
forget alL I remember at least half of the lessons I 
learned with Aunt Grace." 

" She is a remarkably good teacher," said Anna. " I 
often wish I had her way of impressing the minds of 
children. But then you must remember that she has had 
a good deal of experience." 

" I don't expect to accomplish much," continued Edith ; 
" but, after all, I may do something. If nothing more, I 
can at least occupy a place and keep the class together 
till Julia comes. , I hesitated about taking it, because I 
did not feel myself competent; but, now that I have 
taken it, I mean to keep it." 

"Very well," said Marcia, a little stiffly; '*I don't 
want you to give it up for my sake, I am sure ; 
only you are complaining of want of time already; 
and—" 

" But this will not take up any of my studying-time, 
Marcia." 

" I am not sure of that," said Anna. " You will find 
it will occupy more hours than you think, in one way or 
another. But, even if it does, there is something to be 
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done in the wojld besides studying. One ought not to 
live entirely to one's self in studying, any more than in 
dressing and going out. To be sure, it is not a tempta- 
tion that besets many people." 

The next day Edith and Marcia passed part of the 
morning, as usual, in reading together. Nothing was 
said about the events of the day before ; but Edith could 
not help thinking that Marcia's manner to her was some- 
what constrained and cold. It might have been partly 
fancy, for she was a little inclined to jealousy ; but it was 
not entirely so. Marcia had always possessed a great in- 
fluence over her friend, and, though she did not acknow- 
ledge it to herself, she was considerably annoyed at find- 
ing that Edith persisted in her undertaking notwithstand- 
ing her disapprobation. Marcia possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the talent for making people very uncomfortable 
indeed without giving them anything to complain of; 
and this talent was now brought to bear on Edith for the 
first time with considerable success. Edith returned 
home, feeling anything but comfortable. When she 
entered the parlour, she found Aunt Grace sitting with 
her mother, talking, as usual, very fast. 

"I really think, Lucy, that they are people that ought 
to be assisted," were the first words she caught. " They 
have evidently tried to help themselves, and have not 
applied to anybody. But the man is sick and unable to 
do anything at present. I think he will get well, with 
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proper care, and the child too ; but it will be some little 
time first." 

" Are they sober people 1" asked Mrs. Allison. 

" I think they are. I have questioned M*Bride very 
closely about them, and he says the man is a good, steady 
workman, when he is well. The woman, he seems to 
think, does the best she can ; but both he and his wife 
say that she knows nothing about housekeeping, and, in- 
deed, that is apparent to any one that enters the house." 
• "What is iti" asked Edith, who, having disposed of 
her bonnet and books, sat down by her aunt and took out 
her work. 

" Oh, the old story— a family in my district. They are 
Irish, and have not been long in this country. The man 
has always had work, and they have got on more or less 
comfortably till now ; but now he is sick, and, as they 
are entirely dependent upon his labour, they have nothing 
to live upon. Such a thought as laying up a penny 
never entered their heads, of course. I must have an 
assistant in my district,— that is certain; for there is 
more to do than one person can attend to ; and, besides, 
there are places where I do not like to go alone. But I 
dotft know where to look for one, exactly. There are 
several ladies to whom I might apply ; but they have no 
ideas upon the subject except to give to whoever asks 
them, and that does not answer very well" 

" It would be better for you to have some one who 
would be willing to be guided by you a little," observed 
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" Coals enough for two or three days, some bread, and 
some rice and sugar. I did not like to give them an order 
for any more till I find out more about them. I shall be 
very glad to have your opinion." 

Miss Grace Allison, or Aunt Grace, as she was much 
more commonly called, was the sister of Edith's father. 
She had been very good-looking in her younger days ; 
and, as she possessed a very comfortable property of her 
own, no little wonder had been expressed at diflferent 
times that Miss Grace did not marry. She had had ofifers 
enough, every one said, but at thirty-five she was as much 
of an old maid as at fifty. The early part of her life 
had been passed in taking care of an invalid sister, and 
since death had relieved her of this charge she was de- 
voted to any one and every one that needed help. 

She was a visitor, as we have seen, in the long-estab- 
lished charitable society ; she was a teacher in the Sun- 
day school ; she was chief manager of the sewing-society, 
besides being nurse, counsellor, and friend in general, to 
half the people that knew her. Three-quarters of the 
childi-en in the parish had their first knowledge of the 
catechism associated with Aunt Grace. In one way and 
another, she was connected with the joyful and tender 
remembrances of half the families in Kasburn. 

She might have had a home with any of her brothers 
and sisters, but she preferred to live by herself,* and had 
boarded with the same widow lady for fifteen years. 
Here she had her little parlour, with its old-fashioned 
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Bofa and chairs, and older-fiisliioned sideboard, in the 
centre cupboard of wliich were stored gingerbread, nuts, 
apples, and seedcakes, as her young visitors well kne^. 
Here she had her large, heavy bookcase, well filled with 
volumes ancient and modern; her canary-bird and her 
grey parrot,— most intelligent of feathered fowls. 

Her little bedroom opened out of the parlour, and was 
one of the very neatest places ever seen, with snowy 
counterpane and curtains, green carpet, high old-fasliioned 
bureau, and an immense variety of curious Chinese jars 
and boxes. Here she lived from year's end to year's end, 
except when she made her month's visit to each of her 
brothers and sisters in turn. 

Mrs. Allison and her daughter set out in the afternoon, 
according to promise, to visit the poor family about 
which Aunt Grace had been talking. Leaving one of • 
the principal streets, they turned, between two high 
houses, into an alley so narrow that the people in the 
opposite houses might almost have shaken hands across 
it. Picking their way as well as they could, they soon 
found themselves opposite one of the best-looking houses 
in the street, which had possessed some pretensions to 
gentility in its day. The lower storey was in good repair, 
and looked tolerably comfortable; but the windows of 
the upper part were dirty and broken, the apertures being 
stuffed with whatever came to hand. The roof displayed 
some lines of well-conditioned garments- hung out to dry. 

" This is the house," said Mrs. Allison. ** I have been 
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here before to see Mrs. M'Bride. The people we want 
to see live in the upper part." 

Up stairs accordingly they went, and knocked at the 
first door they came to. A child about ten years old 
opened it, and they entered a good-sized room, in a most 
extraordinary state of disorder and dirt. On a bedstead, 
in one comer, lay the sick man,— a stout Irishman, — 
suffering with intermittent fever. The bed seemed 
tolerably well supplied with sheets and blankets, but in 
such a state that it required a good deal of courage to 
approach them. On a low bed, in the opposite comer, 
was the sick child, — a girl about six years old. Two 
more children, and the wife of the sick man, were the 
other occupants of the room, besides a young lady, plainly 
but neatly dressed, who sat by the suffering child. 
Everything in the room that could be out of place was 
out of place, and everything that could be dirty was 
dirty ; and yet withal there was a look of respectability 
about both the man and the woman, which at once pre- 
possessed Edith in their favour. 

*'How do you do this evening, Mrs. Terry?" said Mrs. 
Allison, as she entered. "I have come to see how 
you are getting on, and to bring some soup for your 
husband. My sister was here this morning, and she told 
me about you." 

"Indeed, ma'am, you're very kind," replied Mrs. Terry 
taking the pitcher from Edith. " We're getting on but 
lK)orly, ma'am' ; but the neighbours and the ladies Im^ 
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been ver)' good, and Fm in hopes we shall get bettT 
after a while." 

The young lady who was sitting by the sick child now 
turned and bade Mrs. Allison good-evening. "I think 
Peggy is better," she said ; " at least she has less fever 
than she had this morning. She seems to be suffering 
from a very severe cold." 

Mrs. Allison replied to her salutation, looking at the 
same time a little puzzled. 

" You do not recognise me," said the visitor ; " and 
indeed we have only met in Sunday school and at the 
teachers' meeting,--Mi*s. Stark." 

" Oh yes !" said Mi*s. Allison ; " how stupid I was ! I 
am very glad to find you here, Mrs. Stark. What do you 
think of our two patients 1" 

" I think that they will both be up in a few days," 
replied Mrs. Stark, cheerfully. " Mr. Terry has inter- 
mittent fever, but with proper management he will soon 
be at work again, I hope." 

" Indeed, ma'ara, it's kind of you to say so," interposed 
the wife; " but I'm fearing it's his last sickness he's got 
on him, poor man ! He was out of his mind all last 
night with the fever, and Friday the same." 

"That is nothing alarming," replied Mrs. Allison. 
" People are often light-headed in these fevers, even when 
they are not very severe. Has the doctor seen him 
to-day ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, and left some powders for him. I gave 
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him one, but he did not seem to improve, and I w«i 
'feared to give him the rest." 

"But that is not right, Mrs. Terry. You cannot 
expect the doctor to cure him unless you follow his 
directions. I would give the powders just as he ordered, 
and I have no doubt you will see your husband up again 
in a few days." 

'*It's what I tell her myself, ma'am," said the sick 
man; "but she's not used to illness, and, to tell the 
truth, she just breaks my heart, crying and going on 
about it." 

" We must put a stop to all that " said Mrs. Allison, 
kindly but firmly. " You are not very ill, so far as I can 
see, though I have no doubt you suffer a good deal. Mrs. 
Terry, you must put on a cheerful face, if it is only for 
your husband's sake. Don't you see that by indulging 
in such lamentations you distress him and make him 
worse than he would otherwise be % Suppose you were 
ill yourself; how would you like to have any one 
constantly crying over you and telling you that you were 
going to die f ' 

Mrs. Terry looked as though she thought this rather 
hard. 

" Sure, it's my feelings for him and for the poor children 
that makes me. Would you have me laughing and 
joking, and he maybe dying?" 

" 1 would have you cheerful and pleasant, Mrs. Terry. 
You have no right to humour your own feelings at the 
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expense of his liealth and comfort He may possibly die, 
for death is what we are all exposed to ; but there Is no 
present probability of it ; and if there were, you ought 
to make him as comfortable as you can while he lives. 
Come, now, brighten up and show a cheerful face, and I 
am sure that it will do your husband more good than a 
dozen powders." 

" It's true for you, Mary," said her husband " I would 
not be willing to find fault with you, but the lady says 
true. You see, ma*ara, she's known little of trouble, for, 
thank God, we've always done well before, though we've 
been but poor, and this is the first time Fve ever wanted 
anything of anybody. If I can only get up again, Fve no 
fear but we will do well yet." 

"That's right!" said Mrs. Allison. "Are you a Pro- 
testant?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; we were both brought up Protestants, 
though, I'm ashamed to say, I've been but little to church 
of late years." 

" I asked," continued Mrs. Allison, " because I thought 
you might like to see a minister." 

"I should like it very much, ma'am," replied John 
Terry. " I tried to get Mary to go for one, but she did 
not like to do it, because she had no clean clothes, and 
we were not in very good order." 

"Never mind that, Mary," said Mrs. Allison; "Mr. 
Parker will not mind your clothes or your house. He 
knows that illness disarranges people very much. I am 
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sure you will like to see him. Do the children go to a 
Sunday school 1" 

" They do not go,*' said Mrs. Stark ; " but Mrs. Terry 
says they may, and I shall call for them next Sunday. 
They have good clothes, if they were only washed and 
mended a little. I have brought sheets and a nightgown 
for Peggy, but Miss Grace has been beforehand with 
me." 

" How did you find them out ?" asked Mrs. Allison of 
Mrs. Stark, as they left the house together. 

" My husband got acquainted with the children," she 
replied. "You know — or, perhaps you don't know — 
that he has a passion for children, and especially for 
getting them into Sunday school. These little girls 
were picking up shavings in the boat-yard, and there 
John found them. They told him where they lived, and 
that their father was ill ; and, after coming here himself 
to see that it was safe for me to come, he sent me to see 
them. You do not think Terry's case serious, do you ?" 

"Oh no ! It is intermittent fever, but it is very easily 
managed, if his wife will only follow the doctor's direc- 
tions and keep tolerably clean." 

" That last will be the hardest of all, I fancy," said 
EditL " I must say I never saw a dirtier place." 

" Oh, my dear,'' replied her mother, " your experience 
is small yet. The place was quite comfortable, compared 
to many that I have seen." 

" I did not think them particularly dirty," observed 
3 
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Mrs. Stark ; " that is, for such people. She has evidently 
no idea of putting things in order, and very few of them 
have. It is the great trouble of the Irish. Ton know I 
am Irish myself," she added, smiling. 

This short dialogue took place at the foot of the stain 
wliich led to Mrs. Terry's apartment As they stood 
talking, a door was opened, and a very smiling woman, 
in a clean starched cap, put her head out 

" Mrs. M*Bride ! how do you do T said Mrs. Stark. 
*' We have been to see your sick neighbours up stairs." 

*' Walk in, ladies," said Mrs. M'Bride, opening the door 
wider; " and how's yourself, Mrs. Stark? The girls will 
be glad to see their teacher, and they are just in from 
sciio(;L Walk in, miss, and take a seat Sure, youVe 
grown into a young lady almost since I saw you. And 
how is the poor man this evening, ma'am )" 

While Mrs. Stark was conversing with the children 
(two pretty girls of ten and twelve), and Mrs. M'Bride 
and her mother were talking over the case of poor Terry, 
Edith silently took a survey of the room. It was about 
\he size of the one up stairs, quite clean, and contained 
some very good furniture, but all in a state of general 
confusion. A well-polished bureau stood near the door, 
the half-opened drawers of which disclosed an abundance 
of clean shirts, children's underclothes, and stockings. 
On the top, a goodly quantity of books — chiefly religious 
— were arranged in two piles, one of which was sur- 
mounted by a plate of biscuit, while a straw bonnet 
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occupied the other. Behind all, was set up a gorgeous 
waiter, ornamented with a soldier firing a yellow cannon, 
out of which issued a cloud of purple smoke which en- 
veloped a red horse in its folds. A legend under this 
remarkable device informed the spectators that it re- 
presented the battle of Waterloo ! A table covered with 
an equally splendid woollen cloth occupied the space 
between the windows, and before it lay a piece of red 
carpet. In the back part of the room was another table, 
without a cloth, but scoured very white, and evidently 
used for household purposes. A half-opened door showed 
a cupboard with abundance of crockery piled up in a 
heterogeneous manner upon the lower shelves, while the 
upper were occupied with sundry bonnets and caps, 
brushes, a basket of eggs and another of apples, and a 
roll of butter. A bed, neatly made, with a patch-work 
cover, constituted the remaining furniture of the room. 
The fire-place was in a small back-room, with the cook- 
ing utensils, which w^re all in pretty good order. 

Mrs. M'Bride herself was comfortably dressed, with the 
cleanest of starched caps and checked aprons. The little 
girls had good calico dresses and blue pinafores, with 
good but coarse shoes and stockings, presenting quite a 
contrast to the rags of the children up stairs. Having 
finished her survey, she turned to hear what Mrs. M*Bride 
was saying. 

" Yes, ma'am, they are dacent people and sober, as I 
tell you. The man is a very good sort of man, and works 
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very steady ; and Mary is a good creature, too, but no 
hand to do mnch. She can't sew as weU as my Eaty ; 
and the way she cooks — it makes me sice to se-) (he way 
she spoils the good yictuals ! Fve tried to show her a 
bit ; and, indeed, she does better thana'j first. But that 
is the trouble with so many ; they don' j know how to do 
the best with what they Kaye, and so they waste half, 
and never have no comfort after alL" 

" That is the difficulty very often," replied Mrs. 
Stark. 

" And then it*s such a discouragement to a man !* 
proceeded Mrs. M*Bride, who appeared to have a fond- 
ness for hearing herself talk. " No comfort coming in at 
night or getting up in the morning : half he earns wasted 
by fault of management, and never a penny before-hand. 
We are poor folks, ma'am, and perhaps always will be, 
but I strive to keep a comfortable home for the good- 
man. When he comes in, I have the dinner ready on 
the table, — ^not very much, maybe, but nate and clane, 
and the childer with clane faces to welcome him. And 
at night we have a drop of tay or milk, maybe, with good 
bread, or hot oat cakes, for male's a dale cheaper than 
flour. It was yourself taught me to bake the cakes, 
if you remember, ma'am. We don't use much butter, 
now it's so dear, but the childer likes the molasses twice 
as well, and it's healthy for them. And so we get on, pay 
our rent, and lay up a penny in the savings-bank, and we 
ask nothing of nobody, except to be beholden to the 
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ladies who teach the children and come to see us now 
and then." 

Mrs. M^Bride stopped to take breath, and her visitors 
seized the opportunity to take their leave, after recom- 
mending her to have an eye to her neighbours up stairs, 
and to see that the man took his medicine regularly. 



IIL 

THE TEACHER'S VISIT. 

Fob the remainder of the week, Edith visited the Terrys 
pretty frequently. Terry himself improved rapidly under 
the doctor's good management, and seemed likely to be 
able for his work again in a few days. But the child 
continued to be very feeble, and to suffer a good deal ; 
and Mrs. Allison had some fears (which, however, she did 
not express to the family) that the disease would end in 
a settled consumption. 

Mary Terry had brightened up a little under Mrs. 
Allison's encouragement and her husband's undeniable 
improvement, and she even made some efforts to reform 
her housekeeping ; but, alas ! not only the will, but the 
way was wanting. She was more ignorant of the right 
method of doing her household work than a child of 
twelve years' old ought to be. She knew nothing of 
sewing and mending. Her attempts at cooking were de- 
plorable ; and the more she tried to get rid of it^ 
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more work seemed to accumtdate on her hands. Mra 
M'Bride helped her as much as she could, and tried to 
give her '^some notion of dacency," as she said; bat Mrs. 
M*Bride'8 own "notions of dacency" were somewhat 
confused, and did not extend very far beyond keeping 
thoroughly clean, and cooking wholesome food. Besides, 
she had as much as she could well do in attending to her 
own family. However, she washed and mended the best 
frocks and stockings of Honora and Matty Terry, and 
washed their faces and hands clean, so that when Mrs. 
Stark called for them to go to Sunday school, they pre- 
sented a tolerably respectable appearance. They seemed 
much interested and pleased with what they saw, and 
promised to go regularly every Sunday, while the little 
M'Brides zealously undertook to assist them in getting 
their lessons. Honora also brought home a book for her 
father, which Mr. Parker had himself selected for her 
from the parish library. 

Edith found it much easier to get on with her class the 
second Sunday than the first. She had become acquainted 
with the little girls, and had prepared the lesson before- 
hand, so that she had no diflBculty in filling up the time 
allotted to the exercises. The proof-texts, too, had been 
remembered this time. All brought at least one, some 
three or four, and all looked proud and pleased when 
their teacher commended their diligence and advised them 
to persevere and do even better next time. At the close 
of the school, notice was given of the teachers' monthly 
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meeting, which was to take place the next Friday, at which 
time all the teachers were expected to submit written 
reports, not only of the attendance and lessons, but also 
of the number of visits made during the month. Edith 
was standing on the steps, twisting her blank report in 
her hands when her mother joined her, and they walked 
on a little way in silence, each apparently occupied with 
her own thoughts. 

"Mother," said Edith, at length, "I suppose I ought to 
visit my scholars this weekl " 

" I think so, by all means," replied her mother, rather ab- 
ruptly; "there is nothing to prevent your doing so, is there ?" 

" Nothing except the awkwardness of the thing," said 
Edith, half laughing. "I have never seen any of the 
people, and it seems as if it would be a terribly embar- 
rassing piece of business, especially as I never had your 
talent for getting on easily with strangers." 

"You may not find it so awkward as you anticipate," 
observed her mother. "The children, you know, furnish 
a ready subject for conversation, and one thing leads to 
another. You would do well to take a package of little 
books or cards for the little ones. But, awkward or not, 
I think you had better go." 

"Oh, I mean to go!" said Edith. "I am going to do 
as much for them as I can. They are very pleasant 
little things, and I have become so much attached to 
them already, that I am afraid I shall find if hard to 
give them up when Julia comes home." 
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'* Julia is not likely to come home yery soon, judging 
from what Mrs. Ansell says," answered Mrs. Allison. 
"Effie, though not, perhaps, in any immediate «buiger, 
is still very ill ; and, from the accounts given of her, I 
think it very doubtful whether she ever recover, though 
she may linger for some tima She will not hear of 
Julia leaving her, and Julia herself is anxious to stay 
as long as she can be of any use. I read her letter to her 
mother, and it gave me a higher opinion of her than any- 
thing I ever knew before." 

"I always thought Julia had strength of character at 
the bottom," said Editb. "I never thought her so frivo- 
lous as many people do." 

She was silent for a moment, and then said musingly, — 

"How something that we have heard said, over and 
over, ever since we were born, sometimes gains a new 
force to our minds! We hear again and again of the 
shortness and uncertainty of human life, till we are tired 
of the very sound of the words ; but, somehow, I never 
attached any particular meaning to them before. Now, 
since poor Julia's sad journey, they have hardly been out 
of my mind." 

"So teach us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom," said Mrs. Allison, more to her- 
self than to her daughter. "Surely man walketh in a 
vain show, and disquieteth himself in vain : he heapeth 
up riches and knoweth not who shall gather thenh" 
And earnestly she prayed that her dear child might 
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learn so to number her days as to apply her heart unto 
wisdom. 

The next afternoon, as Edith and her mother were 
sitting in the little parlour, Mrs. Stark was announced. 
Edith had met her several times at Mrs. Terry's, and felt 
quite well acquainted with her, so that she welcomed 
her without any of the stiflftiess which she was apt to 
show towards strangers. After a little general conver- 
sation, Mrs. Stark told her business simply and di- 
rectly : — 

" I have been thinking of a plan for the benefit of those 
Terry children and a few others like them, Mr?. Allison, 
and I should like to have your advice about it, if you 
please." 

Mrs. Allison was all attention. She was a woman of 
very polished manners, and possessed the inestimable 
art of setting every one she conversed with entirely at 
their ease directly. 

"You are aware, Mrs. Allison, that Mary Terry knows 
nothing at all about either sewing or mending, and, of 
course, she cannot teach the children. Honora and 
Matty are getting to be tall girls, and it seems a pity 
for them to grow up as ignorant and helpless as their 
mother." 

"It does, indeed," said Mrs. Allison \ " but how do you 
propose to help it 1" 

" I have thought of such a plan as this : If I could, 
with some one to help me, get these children, and three 
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or four more of the same stamp, to come together — say 
twice a-week — to work for themselves, I could at least 
teach them to sew and mend, and perhaps some other 
things at the same time. It would require some care and 
a little money, for I think it would be necessary to give 
them the materials to make up, as an inducement to bring 
them together." 

'* You think, then, that the mere desire of learning 
would not be inducement enough ?" said Edith. 

" Oh, no ! They do not know the value of learning, 
and cannot be expected to do so until they acquire a little. 
But what do you think of the plan, Mrs. Allison V 

" It seems to me to be an excellent one," said Mrs. Alli-. 
son ; " is it an original one ?" 

" No, indeed," answered Mrs. Stark ; and then added, 
with a slight blush, " I learned to sew in just such a 
school myself Do you remember Mrs. Fairbairn, who 
used to live here ?" 

"I knew her slightly," said Mrs. Allison; **and I re- 
member hearing that she had a class of girls in training. 
But you never could have been one of them, surely ?" 

" I was the first of them," replied Mrs. Stark, smiling, 
" and, I believe, about as hopeless a case as any among 
them. She found me a home in the country, with some of 
the best people that ever lived, who brought me up as if 
I had been their own. I lived with them till I was mar- 
ried, and nobody ever had a better home. It was think- 
ing of what I used to be myself, and what was done for 
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me, that put this plan into my head for the Terry chil- 
dren." 

"Whom have you thought of besides the Terrysl" 
asked Edith. 

" Nobody but little Eose Denney and Eliza and Jane 
Blinn ; but I presume I shall have plenty of applications 
as soon as the thing becomes known." 

" You will find those Blinn children difficult subjects," 
said Mrs. Allison. 

" Yes, I suppose so. I was doubtful about undertak- 
ing them ; but Jane has a better disposition than Eliza, 
and they are both intelligent. I thought I would give 
them at least the opportunity of improvement. Do you 
think there will be any danger in doing so ?" 

" Oh, not at all ! I was only thinking of the trouble 
to yourself. But you will want an assistant, you 
sayl" 

"Yes, ma'am. It is two persons' work to attend to 
them, — ^to prepare their work and keep them in order. I 
could hardly think of trying to do it alone." 

" I should like nothing better than to help you," said 
Mrs. Allison, " but it is out of the question. I have my 
hands more than full, and my sister is .in the same pre- 
dicament." 

" Do you think I could help Mrs. Stark, mother ?" asked 
Edith, after a moment's hesitation. " I believe I can sew 
tolerably well." 

"I should think you might, certainly," replied her 
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mother. " It would be very good practice for you, toa 
But can you spare the time 1" 

^ I think so — with a little management," said Edith. 
" It will take out two of my drawing afternoons, to be 
sure, but I think I can spare them. It certainly seems 
quite as important that these poor little children should 
learn to sew as that I should learn to draw.'' 

" Especially as you draw very well already. Well, my 
dear, I think you may do very well under Mrs. Stark's 
guidance, and I am glad to see you so willing to sacrifice 
your own favourite pursuits in order to help others. As 
to money, Mrs. Stark, there shall be no difficulty upon that 
score ; I will venture to engage that you shall have all the 
materials necessary. I suppose some good stout cotton 
cloth will be the first thing needed 1" 

" Yes, ma'am — stout, but not very coarse. It is diflBl- 
cult to sew neatly upon coarse cotton, you know. We 
shall also need some needles and thread, and some cheap 
thimbles." 

Mrs. Allison promised to see that all things needful 
were supplied. It was arranged that the class was to 
meet for the first time the next Saturday, and Mrs. Stark 
took her leave. 

" Well, Edith, you really seem likely to have your hands 
full," said her mother ; " you will not be obliged to follow 
in Henry Martyn's footsteps to find work." 

" No, indeed ! But is it not curious, mother, that bo 
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much should have come to me to do so s«on after I was 
speaking of it?" 

" The work has partly come to you, and you have partly 
come to it/' said her mother. '' A year ago, I remember, 
Aunt Grace wanted you to help in making up winter-cloth- 
ing for the Sunday-school children ; but you declined that, 
as well as the collectorship for the charitable society, upon 
the ground that you had no time." 

"I know it," replied Edith; "I have thought of it 
several times lately. And I do not think I should find 
any difficulty now in filling up my time, without the 
assistance either of the Sunday scho.;l or Mrs. Stark's 
project. I have never seen the day, since I was twelve 
years old, that there were not at least three things that I 
wanted to do when it was possible to accomplish one." 

" You must not expect to find teaching these children 
a very pleasant task, my dear," observed her mother. 
" You will find them dirty and n^lected, with all sorts 
of bad habits, and very few ideas of propriety or even 
decency. I rather think that one of your first lessons will 
be to teach them to come with clean hands and faces and 
well-combed hair. You will have to be very patient, and 
not allow yourself to be easily discouraged or irritated, or 
you will find that you can do them no good." 

" I think I shall leave all that to Mrs. Stark," said 
Edith, — " all the government, I mean." 

" You cannot well leave the government of yourself to 
her," replied her mother, smiling ; " and that will be the 
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kind of discipline you will find most necessary. But you 
must not be disheartened if you make some failures in 
the beginning. Most young teachers hare to look back 
upon many failures in their first efforts. I have often 
wished I could have the opportunity of setting right 
some of my own blunders in that way." 

" Do tell me some of them, mother," exclaimed Edith ; 
for there was nothing she ei^joyed more than the anec- 
dotes her mother sometimes related of her own early 
experiences. 

" I will keep them till some time when you need con- 
solation under your own trials of the same sort But you 
have been sitting quite long enough over that drawing. 
Put on your bonnet, and go and ask Aunt Grace to come 
over to tea. I am going to tell Martha to make some of 
her favourite tea-cakes." 

The next day, after dinner, Edith set out upon her 
visiting tour, with some misgivings, it is true, but with 
that determination to do as well as she could which cha- 
racterized all her efforts. As she was turning to go out of 
a bookseller's shop, where she had purchased a packet of 
tracts, she met Marcia coming in. 

"So you are out, too, like every one else, to-day !" she 
exclaimed. "I have just been to see you. Where are 
you going?" 

** To visit my Sunday scholars," replied Edith, with a 
slight feeling of vexation at finding herself blushing. 

" Indeed ! " said Marcia, with as much of a sneer as her 
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good breeding permitted. " You really seem to have be- 
come quite a philanthropist. I should think you might 
soon arrive at the same degree of excellence as the incom- 
parable Aunt Grace herself." 

" I am sure I wish I might," said Edith with spirit, her 
self-possession fully restored by the sneer. "Aunt Grace 
is one of a thousand. But don't you think, Marcia, that 
it is time for us to begin to live for something besides our 
own pleasure]" 

" I think, Edith, that our time is our own, and that we 
have a right to spend it as we please. There are plenty 
of people who have no particular intellectual pursuits, 
and who are not in society, to do these kind of things, 
if they must be done, without our giving up our time to 
them." 

" It strikes me that those who have no intellectual pur- 
suits are not exactly the people to be useful in such 
matters, Marcia. As for being in society, every one has 
a society of their own, which they like just as well as we 
do oiu: own particular set, I suppose. But, then, a good 
many people that are * in society,' in the way you mean, 
employ themselves in visiting the poor, and in Sunday 
school, and like it too." 

" Well, I suppose, one can learn to like anything by 
being determined to do so. I have no doubt that you will 
soon learn altogether to prefer the society and conversation 
of Mrs. Wilson the dressmaker, and Mrs. Ball the washer- 
woman, to mine." 
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" Now you are unjust, Marcia, and I shall not answer 
you. Do you know that poor Effie Brydone's case is pro- 
nounced ahnost hopeless by the physicians ? Is it not sad 
for her, and for Julia, poor thing, so gay as she has been 
aU winter]" 

" I suppose Julia will not stay with her if she is ill 
long," said Marcia. " She would hardly give up going out 
the rest of the season on any account" 

" For shame ! " said Edith warmly ; " how can you say 
so ? I am sure Julia, however gay she may be, is always 
ready to do a kindness for any one. She does not say one 
word about coming home, but says she shall stay as long 
as she can be any comfort to Effie. You never do Julia 
justice, Marcia. But here we are at the house where I 
have to call first. I suppose it is useless to ask you to go 
with me?" 

Marcia shook her head with an expression of intense 
scorn. " Are you to be expected to read German to-mor- 
row % " she asked ; " or is that, too, to be sacrificed upon 
the altar of philanthropy ]" 

" When I make an engagement I intend to keep it," said 
Edith. "I shall be there, to be sure ;" and bidding her 
companion good-bye, she turned towards the residence of 
Kitty Wilson, the first on her list. 

We shall not attempt to follow her through all her 
visits. Suffice it to say that she found the parents of her 
scholars always glad to see her, and very ready to talk 
about their children, their lessons, their progress, and all 
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their little faults and hinderances. She did not find the 
business of introducing herself nearly so awkward as she 
expected. She had told the children that she was coming 
to visit them, and when they were at home there was, of 
course, no difficulty; and when they were not, the 
mothers seemed to guess at once who she was, and spared 
her the trouble of an introduction. Her lively chat with 
good motherly Mrs. Wilson dissipated all her unpleasant 
feelings, so that she knocked at the next door with very 
good courage ; and when, after finishing her round, she 
took her way homewards, it was with the feeling that she 
had not spent a pleasanter afternoon for a great while. 

" But, after all, mother," she said, as she concluded the 
account of her adventures, " I do not exactly see what 
good it is going to do. We just talked as one would in 
paying an ordinary visit, and that was all." 

" Still, my dear, you have become acquainted with the 
parents of the children, and have learned enough to be 
able to form some judgment as to the peculiar circum- 
stances of each member of your class. Then you have 
shown them that your interest in them is real and earnest, 
since it has led you to take the trouble of going to see 
them at home." 

"Do you always introduce religious conversations in 
your visits?" 

" No, my dear. I do not always think it desirable to 

do so, especially when the parents are irreligious people. 

If I find a proper opening, I of course bring it in. But 
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no rule can be given which shall goyem all cases. The 
teacher must be her own judge. I think it is well to have 
a parcel of well-selected tracts to distribute." 

Edith went with her mother and aunt to the teachers* 
meeting on Friday evening, and handed in her written re- 
port with the rest. It contained merely a list of the les- 
sons and attendance, and the number of visits made. 
Most of the others contained some particular account of 
the progress and conduct of the children ; and Edith was 
rather surprised to find herself so much interested in 
them, and in the discussions which they occasioned. She 
was beginning to have some of the spirit of an earnest 
Sunday-school teacher, though she had as yet but a dim 
and distant view of the great thing which she ought to 
teach. But of this " one thing needful " she was learning 
to feel the want, and there was hope that in time she 
would come to see that, wanting that, she was destitute 
of everything. 
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THE SEWING GLASS. 

The next Saturday, at two o clock, Edith, with her work- 
basket on her arm, and furnished with a supply of 
needles, thread, and a pair of large scissors, took her way 
to Mrs. Stark's. She found her living in a neat cottage, 
with a pretty garden, which was well filled with flowers 
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and shrubs, as well as vegetables, for Amy had brought 
with her from her country home many of her old fa- 
vourites, and, as John shared her floral tastes, her collec- 
tion increased year by year. As Edith stooped to examine 
some early crocuses, Mrs. Stark opened the door for her. 

" They are all here," she said, smiling, " and rather 
more than we invited ; but I think we shall be able to 
provide for them." 

Edith laid aside her bonnet and shawl, and followed 
her hostess into the neat kitchen at the back of the 
house, where the children were assembled. And a motley 
group they were! — a group which would at once have 
disheartened many a fancy philanthropist. Honora and 
Matty— thanks to the care of good Mrs. M*Bride— were 
quite clean, and not very ragged. They were the oldest 
of the group, though not the tallest The next in age 
were Eliza and Jane Blinn, the one ten and the other 
twelve. They were the children of a woman who had 
been dependent upon the town and upon the charity of 
neighbours for more than twenty years, — which she 
seemed to think rather an honourable distinction than 
otherwise. There was no reason in the world why she 
and her husband should not support themselves, except 
that he preferred to spend his earnings in drink, and she 
suffered under a constitutional' indisposition to do any- 
thing. Jane and Eliza had been employed in begging ever 
since they were able to speak, and with such an education 
they had grown up as might have been .expected. They 
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considered themselves as haying:: a perfect right to what- 
ever they could get out of the community, by whatever 
means ; and the idea that they were in the least degree 
degraded by living upon charity had never entered their 
heads. On one occasion, Eliza came roimd to Mrs. Alii- 
son's just before night, and, being called into the parlour, 
she delivered her message in this wise : — 

" Mother says she is ill, and hasn't any appetite, and 
she wants you to send her a bit of cold meat and some 
butter!" 

" Does your mother want a bit of cold meat because 
she has no appetite?" asked Edith. 

Eliza did not answer. 

" You must not come to me in that way, Eliza," said 
Mrs. Allison. " That is a very improper way of speaking. 
I cannot possibly go out to attend you this evening. 
You may go to Miss Vaughan, and she will do what she 
thinks best for you." Anna Vaughan was the other 
visitor in Mrs. Allison's district, and was well acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the family.' 

Eliza vanished, and in a few minutes little Harry 
Vaughan came round. " Mrs. Allison," said he, "did you 
send Eliza Blinn round td Anna to get a bit of cold meat 
and some butter]" 

" No," replied Mrs. Allison ; " I sent her round that 
Anna might do as she thought best about it I said 
nothing about her giving them anything." 

Harry laughed. 
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" Well, she came round and told Anna that you said it 
was her business to provide what was wanted for them, 
and that she was to give her some cold meat and ever so 
many other things !" 

This little incident will serve to show what Eliza had 
become and was becoming under her course of life. 

Jane had a better disposition. Her mother said she 
was not so smart as her sister. She could not tell a lie 
without stammering and blushing painfully; and she 
lacked the quickness with which Eliza would bring one 
fiction after another to support her first story. Conse- 
quently, she was less employed and less trusted by her 
mother than her sister ; and, as she was more willing to 
work, she was kept busy at home, and thus escaped a part 
of the hardening process to which Eliza was subjected. 

Rose Denney was a pretty little Irish child, perhaps 
nine years old, and almost as dirty and ragged as a child 
could well be, but still with something pleasant and at- 
tractive about her. The same could not be said of her 
neighbour, Mary M'Sweeney. She was tall and very 
thin; her neglected yellow hair was as dirty as an old 
mop, and seemed as though she had never seen or heard 
of a comb. Her clothes did not more than half cover 
her, and her naturally fair skin was seamed with dirt and 
disfigured with bruises and scratches. Her voice sounded 
coarse and hollow, and her manners were rude and re- 
pulsive in the extreme. Edith remembered to have seen 
her begging with a basket through the winter. Another 
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tittle girl, eight years old, completed the clas& She was 
the smallest of the whole, and rather the most respectable- 
looking ; but there was a hard, old expression in her little 
fiice, and a slyness in her glittering dark eye, which pro- 
mised a character difficult to manage. 

The first thing was to take their measure ; and as this 
was done they were sent out, one by one, to wash their 
faces and hands at the pump by the door, while Edith 
and Amy prepared the sewing. Eliza Blinn and Mary 
M*Sweeney had to be sent back twice before they were 
pronoimced in a fit state to begin. After some little time, 
they were all provided with work carefully turned down 
and lightly basted, and Mrs. Stark and Edith employed 
themselves in going from one to the other, encouraging 
their efforts and setting them right when wrong. 

" J^ot so, Mary ! See how I hold it. You are sewing 
exactly the wrong way. See ; this is the way to put the 
needle in— take up a very little bit of both sides, and 
push the needle through with your finger. Slowly at 
first : that is right. Now another, very close to it ; so ! 
Now another. Try to make it look close and smooth, 
like mine. You never tried to sew before, did you?" 

" No !" replied Mary. 

" No, ma'am^ said Amy, gently, correcting her about 
her reply. " You should say, * No, sir,' and * No, ma'am,' 
when you speak to an older person. Try now to sew a 
little piece by yourself, while I see to some one else. 
Now, Eliza, let me look at yours. But you must take 
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the stitches closer together, my child ! See ; your work 
will all pull apart !" 

** I can't sew any better, because that girl keeps knock- 
ing my elbow," said Eliza, pouting, and pointing to Matty 
Terry, who was quietly minding her work by her side, — 
so much engaged, indeed, as not to hear the conversation. 
But little Honora at once took up the cudgels in her sis- 
ter's defence. 

** She never touched you but once, and that wasn't on 
purpose. You know she didn't !" 

** Hush !" said Mrs. Stark in a decided tone. " Eliza, 
you may come and sit over here by yourself, and then you 
will have no cause to blame your neighbours. But you 
must take more pains, or you will have it all to rip out 
and do over again." 

Eliza sulkily took the seat assigned to her, and went 
on with her work, casting some vindictive glances at 
Honora and Matty. Meantime Edith was occupied in 
like manner with her half of the class. 

Has the reader any idea of the amount of pains needed 
to teach the art of managing a needle to a child who has 
not only never sewed, but who has never seen sewing 
done? Every stitch must be watched, and the needle 
directed in and Out every tima Knots must be disen- 
tangled, and ends fastened off, and, withal, a strict watch 
must be kept that the needle be not broken, or silly 
thrown away, or perhaps used to give a sudden wound to 
an unsuspecting neighbour. Amy and Edith found 
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time very fiilly occupied with the six scholars they had, 
and were very glad they had commenced with no more. 
By degrees, however, it began to grow a little easier. 
Mary and the little one, Lavinia, especially, made very 
good progress, and b^gan to show a tolerable-looking seam, 
though not such a one as most little girls of five would 
like to display to their mothers. 

" Do any of you know anything about Jenny Green?" 
asked Mrs. Stark, at length. 

" She was at our house last night," said little Lavinia, or 
Viney, as she was called. " The old man has gone to jail." 

" He got drunk " said Mary, taking the word out of 
Viney's mouth, " and he began to beat the old woman, 
and to break all the dishes, and Johnny ran off and got 
the policeman and had him put in jail." 

"Put his father in jail?" exclaimed Honora Terry, 
in an accent of extreme astonishment and horror. " A 
boy put his father in jail !" 

" Yes," said Mary, " and he did just right, too." She 
stopped to disentangle her thread, and then went on 
(though speaking more to herself than to any one else), 
** and the very next time mother gets drunk and begins 
beating the children, I mean to have her put in jail too." 

Amy and Edith looked at one another. They did not 
know exactly how to deal with this frank expression of 
determination upon Mary's part. 

" Your mother does not drink, does she, Mary?" asked 
Edith. 
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" Yes, she does !" interrupted little Viney. " She gets 
drunk almost every day, and beats the old man—" 

** Hold your tongue, you little — ^," interrupted Mary, in 
her turn, giving Viney a knock with her elbow. " She is 
no worse than your mother, any way. Yes, — yes, ma'am, 
I mean, — she does drink." 

*' Drink makes all the trouble in the world !" said Jane 
Blinn. 

*' Not quite all, perhaps, but a great deal of it," said 
Edith. ' ^' It does more towards making and keeping 
people poor than everything else put together." 

" My father don't drink, nor mother either," said Matty 
Terry, " and we are poor, and so is Mrs. M*Bride." 

"I don't call M*Bride's folks poor," said Eliza Bluin. 
" Tm sure they go to church on Sundays dressed out like 
any lady; and the girls go to school too. They know 
well enough how to get things out of people." 

" There you are mistaken, Eliza," replied Mrs. Stark. 
" Mrs. M*Bride never asks anything from anybody, but 
she and her husband work for all they have, and earn it 
honestly. They would be ashamed to beg so long as they 
can work." 

" Father says it is the business of rich folks to help poor 
folks," persisted Eliza. " He says they have got enough, 
— more than they want, — and they ought to give it away. 
The world owes him a living, he says, and he means to 
have it, too." 

** The world owes him a living if he earns a living, and 
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not unless," replied Mrs. Stark. " The Bible says, If a 
man will not work, neither shall he eafc." 

" Is that in the Bible?" asked Jana 

" Yes, and a great many more things of the same sort, 
as I hope you will find out some day. You can read, 
Jane, can't you?" 

" Yes, ma'am, I can read some." 

" Do you go to a Sunday school?" 

*^ Not now. I used to go last winter ; but Eliza couldn't 
go any more, and I didn't want to go alone." 

" And why did you not go, Eliza ?" 

" I didn't like it. The teacher wasn't good to me, and 
didn't believe what I said. She came to see mother, and 
told her that I told stories, and then mother wouldn't let 
me go again. Besides, my clothes all got wore out, and 
I hadn't anything fit to wear. Mother says we may go 
next winter, if we want to go." 

" / go to the Sunday school," said little Kose, " and the 
teacher is real good to me. She gave me a nice warm 
blue frock and cape, and I mean to go always." 

" That is quite right, Rose. I hope you will, and try 
to learn all you can. Is that frock you have on the one 
your teacher gave you?" 

" No, ma'am ; I keep that for Sundays." 

" I think it is a good deal better to work, because then 
you get paid for it," said Mary, after a little pause ; " and 
then it ain't nobody's business what you have. If you are 
always begging, you have just to take what folks like to 
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^ve you ; and they do be always asking questions. And 
it ain't any harder to work, either, as I see. Billy Brown 
works always in the mill, and he has a great deal more 
fun than I have." 

" Very true, Mary,'* replied Edith. " I hope, when you 
are older, you will get a place and work honestly for your 
living." 

" Mother won't let me," said Mary. 

'* Mother says I may have a place if somebody want« 
me for company," said little Viney. " She said so the 
other day. There was a lady talking to her that said she 
woidd take me, and bring me up like a lady, and keep me 
just for company to her and her little girl ; but mother 
couldn't spare me just then." 

" Take care, Viney !" said Edith ; " I am afraid you are 
not si)eaking the truth." 

^' Yes I am ; she was a real handsome lady, with a silk 
dress on, and came in a carriage." 

"That will do," said Mrs. Stark. " You need not say 
any more about it, Viney. Now you may all put up your 
work. Fold it neatly, and put your thimble inside. 
Stick the needle in so. Then you will know where to 
find it next time. Now let me see you go out, one by 
one, and say *Good afternoon* properly. Viney first; 
that will do. Now Eliza and Jane ; very well. Rose — 
Honora— Matty — now Mary. Come again next Thurs- 
day, all of you,— and with clean hands and faces, re- 
member." 
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" WoU, what do you think of our class?" she asked, 
as the door closed behind the last one, and they set 
themselves to collecting and looking over the work, 
which had previously been marked, — each piece, with 
the name of the owner. 

" I don't know," said Edith. " Some of them seem 
teachable enough; but that Mary, — do you think we 
shall ever make anything of her?" 

" She looks like a difficult subject, certainly, and the 
fact of her family being so degraded does not help the 
matter much ; but I do not think her the most hopeless 
of the set. Little Yiney and Eliza Blinn are the hardest 
to manage." 

" Viney is very quick at learning, however," said Edith. 
" See how well she has done the last of this seam." 

" The great trouble is, she has not the least idea of 
telling the truth. I do not think she even knows 
what it means. She does not lie, hke Eliza Blinn, simply 
for the sake of gaining her ends, but she just says what- 
ever comes uppermost in her mind at the moment. One 
might almost say that Yiney lies from impulse, and Eliza 
from principle." 

"What can they be but bad, having such parents?" 
said Edith. " The idea of children talking about sendin;^ 
their fathers and mothers to jail, and their getting;; 
drunk ! — I am sure I do not know what one is to say 
to such things. You cannot tell them to honour nuch 
parents." 
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*' I think the best way is to say as little as one can 
about it; but one is often puzzled. Honora and Matty 
seem nice children." 

" Yes, they are the best of the set, decidedly. How 
horrified poor Honora was at the idea of Johnny send- 
ing his father to jail! I think that fieimily will get on 
and do pretty well by-and-by." 

"If they can only learn any management or econ- 
omy," said Mrs. Stark. " But as long as they continue 
to eat and waste all they earn they must be poor, of 
course." 

" They do not seem to have much idea of saving any- 
thing when they have it to spend," said Edith. "As long as 
they have any meat they eat it for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, and perhaps the next day go entirely without. 
Then they will have butter, and tea, and coffee, — ^sucb 
things as they never thought of in Ireland, I dare say 
Mother showed John how much it would come to in a 
year if he would leave off his tobacco and put the money 
in the savings' bank. He was perfectly astonished, and 
declared he would try it ; and I believe he has persevered 
so far. They really seem to have excellent dispositions, 
if they were not so ignorant." 

" I think that is the case with most of the Irish," said 
Mrs. Stark. " It is as Jane says, — ' the drink makes all 
the trouble with them.* I know a number of hard-work- 
ing Irishmen, — day-labourers, — who have brought up 
their families respectably and comfortably, and who have 
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always contrived to have sometliing beforehand. The 
boys learn trades, and the girls go out to places, and they 
will be several degrees better off than their parents 
before them. M'Bride's boys will very probably rise to 
be masters in their trades, and die rich men. One of 
them works for my husband, and can earn good wages 
already. The other is apprenticed to a baker. My 
husband was a poor boy, and has made his way by his 
work alone. He was a day-labourer when I first knew 
him." 

Edith now took her bonnet and shawl and went her 
way homewards, receiving a polite bow from the tall and 
stalwart master of the house as he opened the gate for 
her. When she arrived at home, she found a letter 
from Julia AnselL Poor Julia wrote in a very sad spirit. 
Effie was no better, nor likely to be, though the doctor 
thought she might improve a little as the weather became 
settled. But there was no hope of her recovery, or even 
of her lasting more than a few months at most. She 
had insisted on knowing the exact truth, Julia said, and 
seemed less agitated by it than they expected. She only 
said, "Then I have nothing more to do with the world," 
and asked them to leave her alone for a little while. 
"Since then," said Julia, in continuation, "she has seemed 
much changed. She is very quiet and patient, and does 
not want to see any one but ourselves and Mr. B., the 
minister of their church, who visits her very frequently. 
She talks about mother a good deal, and has been trying 
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to write to her ; but I fear the letter will never be finished 
Mr. Brydone sits with her every moment that he can 
spare from his business, and reads to her a good deal, 
though she hardly cares to hear anything read but the 
Bible and her Prayer-book. I never saw any one so 
changed. Mr. Brydone says she has seemed more 
thoughtful and earnest ever since her baby died. You 
know it only lived a few days. She has been out a good 
deal, but she has not seemed to care for it, and she has 
been to church very regularly. Poor Effie ! only think, 
Edith, in another year—. 

"I do not go out at all," she continued, "only to walk 
a little and to go to church ; and I don't want to go 
anywhere else. I am ashamed enough when I think 
how I have spent the last three years — in such miserable 
dissipation. Now I feel as though I should never care 
for company again, or for anything else except being 
really a Christian, and doing some good, if I can. You 
have not the same things to reproach yourself with that 
I have. You have not been so giddy and careless, and 
neglected so many duties. When I was going out every 
evening, you were studying and improving yourself; and 
you can't tell how my life looks to me. But I am glad I 
can see it as it really is ; and I hope, if I come back, I 
shall be very different. Tell Aunt Grace I remember 
now a good many things she used to teach me in the 
Sunday school, which I did not think much of then. 
Effie has spoken of her several times, and begged 
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me to give her love to her. Kemember me to the chil- 
dren in the Sunday school I hope I shall be a better 
teacher when I come back.*' 

Edith shed some tears over the already blistered 
sheet,— it was so different from Julia's ordinary gay 
tone, and yet so like her in its childlike simplicity and 
frankness. 

That night she spent more time than usual in reading 
her Bible, and, as she retired to rest, she prayed more 
earnestly than she had ever done before. 



V. 

DOING WELL. 

For two or three weeks the sewing school went on and 
prospered quietly, without any very noted incident. Three 
or four more pupils were added, of much the same class, 
and all made pretty good progress in the use of the needle 
and in reading; for it was judged expedient to add a 
lesson or two to the other instructions given. The im- 
provement in manners was perhaps the most remarkable 
of all Most of the girls learned to open and shut the 
door softly ; to say, " Yes, ma'am," and " No, ma'am," to 
their teachers, and " If you please," and " Thank you," 
to each other. They came with clean hands and faces, 
too, and with combed hair. 
The change was most clearly manifest in Mary 
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M*Sweeney, whom Edith had pronounced "the hardest 

case of alL" The child seemed to have an almost intuitive 

perception of what was good and desirable, as soon as it 

came in her way. She adopted, almost without being 

told, proper and becoming modes of sitting and standing. 

She began to take pains with her dress and hair, though 

indeed, her materials were but scanty; and many a girl 

in a good school might have been put to shame by the 

pains which Mary took, and her great anxiety to profit 

by instruction. Her mother seemed to be gratified with 

the improvement of the child, though she complained 

that Mary was not worth nearly as much, to send about 

begging, as formerly. 

Little Viney, too, improved wonderfully, both in sewing 

and reading, and succeeded in making an entire dress 

for herself in a surprisingly short space of time ; but her 

teachers could not flatter themselves that there was any 

amendment so far as conduct was concerned. She still 

told whatever story came uppermost in her mind, without 

the slightest regard for truth, and still watched her 

opportunity to give, with the most impish sliness, pinches 

and pricks to her neighbours, always denying, with great 

vehemence, and even with tears, that she had ever touched 

them. At last, they found that the only way was to set 

her entirely by herself, and not permit her even to speak 

to the other girls. They did not like to give her up, so 

long as there was any chance of benefiting her. The 

other children did as well as the same number would be 
5 
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likely to do, taken from any families in the city and sub* 
jected to the same amount of instruction, — perhaps a 
little better; for they felt it an honour and a pleasure to 
be taught, and took more pains to learn than any one is 
likely to take who receives instruction as a matter of 
right. 

Edith grew very much interested in her labours for the 
children, and they occupied a large part of her time and 
thoughts during the week. She still read Grerman every 
other morning with Marcia, and prepared her lesson for 
her master as carefully as ever; but her studies did not 
occupy her as formerly. She was extremely interested 
in observing the improvement of her pupils, and very 
much gratified to find that she had the power of attaching 
them to herself. 

Edith was in some respects remarkably fitted for a 
teacher. She had that power of throwing all her energies 
into the explanation of a lesson, which always incites 
children to do their very best, and interests them in 
their employment, whatever it may be. She was not 
remarkably quick in learning herself, and she knew how 
to bear with and to encourage those who were slow. 
With a dull scholar she never lost patience : with a lazy 
one, it must be confessed, she sometimes did ; and an idle 
pupil was apt to find herself rather uncomfortable in her 
hands. 

She now began to look forward with pleasure to meet- 
ing her children in the Sunday school, and treasured up 
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iu her reading such incidents as she thought likely to 
interest them and to illustrate their lessons. Julia had 
never done more than hear them repeat the words of 
their task, and praise them if they repeated it accurately. 
Edith, while she was still more careful that every word 
should be repeated, asked questions, made explanations, 
and frequently recurred to the lesson of the Sunday before ; 
so that her pupils not only acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the text of Scripture, but were also obliged to exercise 
their minds upon it. 

" Edith," said Mrs. Allison, one morning, as Edith was 

busily engaged over a translation, which formed part of 

her German lesson, " do you know that Jane is going 

away?" 

" Jane going away 1 When ?— and for what 1 I thought 

she was perfectly satisfied here." 

" So she is, but her mother is very much out of health, 

and she want§ to go home and stay till she is better. 

She thinks she will not be away more than five or six 

weeks." 
"It seems hardly worth while to get a new servant for 

that time, if Jane really means to come back," said Edith ; 

" I think we can manage without one for the time; and 

I like her so much better than any one else." 
" So do L The question is, whether we can do the 

work ourselves : and here is another thing ; Mrs. Blinn 

has been here, and she wants us to take Eliza. What do 

you think of that r 
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"I am afraid you would find her very troublesome, 
mother, especially as she is so uear home/* 

" I should expect a good deal of trouble with her, of 
course, brought up as she has been ; but then, is not the 
good of the child to be considered % K I do not take her 
I don't know who will, and she is going to utter ruin. 
It is something that her mother wants to get a place for 
her ; and it is barely possible that, by sufficient pains and 
watchfulness, Eliza may be trained into respectability and 
usefulness. The question is, whether you think the ex- 
periment worth trying, and whether you are willing to 
take your share of the work." 

" I am willing to do my part, certainly," said Edith. 
" Eliza is not wanting in intellect ; but she cannot tell 
the truth, — well, I suppose she could if she tried,^but 
she never does try. It certainly seems a pity that no 
one should make an effort to save her. I do not suppose 
she knows how to do anything." 

" Yea, she can wash and iron pretty well ; and I suppose 
she can make fires and bring up coal and wood. I think 
she would soon learn to set the table and wash the dishes 
clean ; for, with all the rest of their faults, the Blinns are 
not dirty. Are you willing to try herl for here comes 
her mother back again, I see." 

Mrs. Blinn entered. She was a tall and good-looking 
woman, tolerably well dressed, and had not the, least 
appearance of being cast down or depressed by her suf- 
ferings. 
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" Well, l^Irs, Blinn," said Mrs. Allison, ** we have de- 
cided to try Eliza for a while ; but you know, if we do, 
it must be on the condition that she shall be entirely under 
my authority. She shall come and go at such times as I 
think proper, and at such only." 

"I suppose you will be willing to let her come home 
whenever she wants to come," interrupted Mrs. Blinn. 

" By no means," replied Mrs. Allison. " It might bo 
very inconvenient for me to spare her. And, besides, one 
of the principal things she needs to learn, is to content 
herself to stay quietly in the house. She may go home 
at reasonable times, but only when I give her permission ; 
and the same rule must apply to her going anywhere else." 

" When I was in service, I used to go and come when 
I pleased, and nobody cared, so long as my work was 
done," replied Mrs. Blinn. 

''But cannot you see that it would be impossible to 
take the charge of a girl like Eliza upon such terms % She 
cannot be expected to have much discretion at her age ; 
and, having run in the street so much, she has, no doubt, 
formed many undesirable acquaintances. Even suppos- 
ing that she professed to go nowhere but to your house, 
and that it were best to give her that liberty, I could not 
be sure that she was always at home when she said so. 
No ; if 1 am going to take her, I must have her entirely 
to myself, and direct all her motions. I would not at- 
tempt to take care of a child of my own upon any otUci 
consideration." 
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"Well," said Mrs. Blinn, "I suppose I must let her 
come, for 1 can't do anything with her at home ; but I 
think you won't find it easy to keep her in when she 
wants to go out Will you not give me a little of some- 
thing to help us through the day? We hain't got any 
sort of provisions, except a little meaL" 

" How does that happen 1" asked Mrs. Allison. " Mrs. 
Harding gave you an order for three shillings' worth of 
provisions only the day before yesterday." 

" Three shillings don't go far," replied Mrs. Blinn, with 
a disdainful toss of her head. " A pound of butter costs 
fourteenpence, and you can't get a quarter of a pound of 
good tea for less than a shilling." 

" It seems to me I would do without them, rather than 
spend all I have and be destitute so soon again," said Mrs. 
Allison. "We are very careful ourselves about using 
butter, now that the price is so high. But, even suppos- 
ing you got the butter and tea, you had still tenpence 
left." 

" Don't you suppose a poor family wants a good dinner 
now and then f retorted Mrs. Blinn. " Oh, dear me ! it 
was a sad thing for the poor when good Mrs. Howe 
moved out of the city. Shi^ give a poor body what they 
wanted, and not be inquiring into every penny they spent. 
Many's the time she has sent me round a good hot dinner, 
as nice as she had herself, and never asked for the dishes 
back again ! She was a visitor that there was some com- 
fort in going to. A pretty story, tTuly, if every penny a 
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poor family gets must be accoiinted for and talked over ! 
Fve had help from the overseers of the poor and the 
society twenty years, and this is the first time I have 
ever heard of such a thing." 

" It is very necessary to know how the society's money 
goes, nevertheless,'* replied Mrs. Allison. "There is only 
a limited amount to be laid out, you know, and each 
visitor has her share to spend in her own district. I have 
to account to the society for all their funds that I use, 
and to show that it is laid out judiciously. There are a 
great many to be helped beside yourself, and many who 
need help more, and if I give all to you I shall have none 
for them. Now it certainly does appear to me, that, with 
your small family, you might make three shillings last 
you rather more than two days, if you were careful in 
laying it out. When you earn money for yourself, nobody 
will make the least objection to your doing what you 
please with it ; but when you are assisted by the money 
of others, you should use it with economy." 

Mrs. Blinn looked very much discontented with this doc- 
trine, but she was suflSciently acquainted with Mrs. 
Allison to know that it was useless to contend about the 
matter with her ; and she took her leave, promising to 
send Eliza directly, and chuckling to herself over the idea 
of her being made to do anything against her will. 

" Are there many such people as Mrs. Blinn ]" asks 
some young reader, in astonishment. Yes ; a great many 
more than we wish there were. "^ ^Vxlq^ ^l \s!>S)Si^ ^scksJjsw 
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families, — ^famiKes that have depended from year to year 
upon the stated funds for the relief of the poor, till they 
have lost all sense of shame at being dependent, and con- 
sider all they receive, from every source, as a simple right, 
to which they have as good a claim as though they had 
earned it Such people are very diflScult to deal with, 
especially when there are children to suffer with their 
parents. As almost all the money they get comes to them 
without labour, they have veiy little sense of its value, 
and spend as fast as it comes, depending upon the usual 
sources for a further supply. The children are trained 
up in habits of dependence, idleness, and begging, and too 
frequently lying and stealing are added. It is diflScult to 
induce them to stay steadily in any place, as they dislike 
the constant employment, and, above all, the restraints, 
of a respectable family; and the parents are always 
ready to take the part of the children against their em- 
ployers. If they can be taken to a distance and subj ected 
to a firm and judicious government, they often do well ; 
but they require a vast deal of patience. 

The same afternoon Eliza presented herself, and was 
kindly received by Mrs. Allison, who showed her what 
she was to do. She was not wanting in natural capacity ; 
and as either Mrs. Allison or Edith was almost always 
in the kitchen, she had very little opportunity for mis- 
chief. Her manners were not particularly pleasant ; but 
that was of no great consequence, and Mrs. Allison began 
to think that she had done the child injustice, and that 
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she was not so difficult to manage after alL But she was 
soon tmdecei ved. 

''Mother," said Edith coming into the kitchen one 
morning, " have you done anything with the blue sugar- 
bowl r 

" Nothing," replied her mother ; " why 1" 

"I cannot find it. I filled it with sugar yesterday 
morning, and set it in the pantry; but it is gone. Have 
you seen it, Eliza?" 

"A blue sugar-bowl? No, ma'am," replied Eliza, in- 
nocently. " There is a brown one here in the closet," and 
she produced an old one from the shelf. 

" That is not the one I mean. You must have seen it 
since you came, for it has been both down here and on 
the table." 

" I don't know anything about it," persisted Eliza ; " I 
never noticed such a one." 

" Are you sure you filled it, Edith?" asked her mother. 

" Oh yes, quite sure. Don't you remember my getting 
up from the breakfast-table to do it?" 

"I should think it must be in the house somewhere," 
said Mrs. Alh'son ; and she quietly commenced a search, 
^esently she called Eliza and showed her the identical 
article on the upper shelf of a cupboard, appropriated to 
baking utensils. It was pushed carefully into a comer, 
and covered with a tin pan. It was quite empty ; there 
was a hole in the side, and one of the handles was off. 

" How did it come there, Eliza?" 
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"Oh, that one !" answered the girl, perfectly unabashed 
•* That has been up there ever since I came here, with 
the handle knocked off. I didn't know you meant that 
one." 

Edith was perfectly confounded by the coolness of the 
lie. 

" Why, mother, I know perfectly well that I filled it 
yesterday morning and left it in the pantry." 

*' Now, Eliza, tell me the exact truth,'* said Mrs. Allison. 
"How did" it get there? and what has become of the 
sugar?" 

For some time Eliza persisted in saying that it had 
always been in the cupboard ever since she came ; but ^t 
last she confessed that she had brought it down stairs 
to put some sugar on her bread and butter, and had 
dropped it on the hearth and broken it. Then, fearing 
detection, she had swept up the sugar and thrown it in 
the fire, and hidden the broken dish in the cupboard. 
This account was partly true and partly false. It was 
true that she had broken the bowl, in the manner she 
described, but it was after she had given the contents to 
her mother. 

Mrs. Allison tried hard to bring her to a serse of the 
sin she had committed, but without much success. At 
first she felt tempted to send her home at once, but, re- 
flecting that she was totally untaught, and might after a 
while yield to good influences, she resolved to make a 
thorough trial of her. Edith who had undertaken the 
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task of teaching her to read and write, was faithful to her 
charge, and, so far as that was concerned, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing her pupil make rapid progress. 

The sewing school was now increased to twelve scholars, 
and the young teachers became every day more and more 
engaged in their work. Among the new pupils was a 
little girl named Martha Loring, in whom Edith took an 
especial interest. The mother, having been left )a widow, 
had married a second husband,— a person of some con- 
siderable education, but who bore no very enviable repu- 
tation, even in the not very select neighbourhood where 
he lived. His business was that of a pedlar, and his 
wife kept a sort of small grocer's shop when she was 
well Of late, however, she had been very ill, and her 
husband had applied for relief to Mrs. Allison, as well as 
to Dr. H., on the plea that his wife was a member of 
that church.- Mrs. Allison went to see the woman several 
times, and became convinced that they belonged to the 
very worst class of society. Both Martha and her mother 
evidently stood in mortal terror of the man, and would 
turn pale and tremble at the very sound of his step and 
voica Martha was a dark, pale child, with very large 
black eyes, which seemed as though they were always 
watching for a blow. The least word of fault-finding 
filled them with tears, and a little praise or a kind caress 
made them flash with pleasure. Her step-father denounced 
her as the verv worst child that ever lived, and enter- 
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tained every one that came to Tisit his sick wife with an 
account of her enormities. He even went so far as to 
call upon Mrs. Stark, when he found out that she went 
there to sew, and went over the account of the child's 
vices and evil dispositions, concluding by saying, in reply 
to some remark which Amy made about finding a place 
for her, " tliat he could not allow Martha to go into any 
respectable family without giving them clearly to under- 
stand what a fiend in human shape she was, in order that 
they might use the necessary severity with her, — ^that he 
owed it to his conscience not to let any one take her, 
ignorant of her vices." 

" I should advise you not to take such a course," said 
Mr. Stark, in rather a dry tone. 

" Why not?" asked Mr. Loring, rather astonished ; for 
he had flattered himself that he was making quite a 
favourable impression. 

*' Because people will judge of you by her," returned 
John, quietly. "No child is naturally so depraved as 
you have described Martha to be ; and if she is so bad, 
which I beg leave to doubt, it is because she has had bad 
examples set before her. I have no doubt that you have 
treated her harshly enough, if that were everything 
necessary ; but good precepts and good examples go much 
further towards making good children than any amount 
of whipping." 

Mr. Loring actually turned white with rage. He looked 
at his opponent as though he would have eiyoyod knock- 
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ing him down; but John continued eating his supper, 
not in the least disturbed by his glances, and he departed 
to vent his anger upon his miserable wife. Martha con- 
tinued to come regularly to the sewing school, however, 
Mr. Loring having his own private reasons for not pro- 
voking any particular inquiry into his affairs, and she 
was at least happy while there. Her mother continued 
to get weaker day by day, and there seemed no reason to 
hope that she would live much longer. 

Our old friends, the Terrys, were in greatly improved 
circumstancea Mary seemed at last to have discovered 
the desirableness of knowing something about house- 
keeping. She really applied herself with considerable 
energy to learning the best ways of doing her work, and 
with the counsel and assistance of Aimt Grace, who visited 
her very frequently, and the help of good Mrs. M*Bride, 
the rooms began to assume an appearance of considerable 
comfort. The wood was no longer scattered about the 
floor, but piled neatly in one corner out of the way. 
There was a good pantry in the apartment, and no want 
of dishes and cooking-utensils, which had usually been 
strewed in picturesque confusion from one end of the 
room to the other. One day Aunt Grace proposed to 
Mary that she should permit her to put the pantry in 
order. Mary was rather shocked at the idea of Miss 
Grace taking so much trouble ; but she was very much 
obliged to her, and scrubbed the shelves and floor as a 
preparatory step; for she was very neat at cleaning. 
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Then Miss Grace arranged and sorted the dishes accord- 
ing to her own ideas, putting crockery on one shelf and 
tin on another, and ranging pots and kettles below, while 
Honora and Matty handed her the things, and Mary 
looked on with great interest. She was surprised to* see 
how neat and pretty her tea-cups and saucers looked 
when they were arranged in rows on the clean shelves, 
and how little room they all occupied, while she freely 
acknowledged that the room outside looked much better 
without them. 

" Indeed, Miss, it is a great improvement, and I'm much 
obliged to you ; but Tm fearing it won't last long." 

"Why not?" asked Miss Grace. " If you are careful 
to put everytliing in its place as soon as you have done 
with it, and teach the girls to do the same, your pantry 
will never get out of order. It will need some care, of 
course, at first ; but I know you are willing to take pains, 
because you did so with the soup the other day. I am 
sure you felt paid for all your trouble when your husband 
praised it." 

" Indeed, I did," said Mary, smiling and blushing. " He 
said it was the best he ever ate, and he'd hardly believe 
me when I told him how little it cost." 

" Every one has to take pains to have their homes com- 
fortable," continued Miss Grace. " It makes no differ- 
ence how large or how handsome their rooms are. I have 
been in houses twice as large as the whole of this, and 
where there was plenty of handsome furniture and abun- 
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dance of servants, and yet the family lived in a state of 
perpetual discomfort and annoyance, because the mistress 
took no care of her housekeeping." 

** I think there is a'gre** dale in learning when a body 
is young," said Mary, surveying her orderly room with 
great satisfaction. "Now, when I was a girl, I was 
kitchen-maid in a large house, and never did anything 
only to wash dishes and pots and the like. The mistress 
— a good lady she was^had me taught to read and write, 
and I learned so I could sew up a seam nately, but not to 
contrive anything, like. Then I was but a young slip when 
I was married— only just seventeen, and John not much 
older. He was always good to me, and steady to work, 
but he was only a day-labourer, and the wages there is 
very low; so we came to this country. 

" But we never had a day's sorrow till he and the child 
got sick; and never a word of difference did we have from 
the first that we went to church till now. Oh, but it's a 
sore heart I had at the thought of losing him I" And 
Mary took up her apron, and cried again a little at the re- 
membrance of it. 

" It is, as you say, a good deal in learning young," re- 
marked Miss Grace; "and that is another good reason, 
you see, why you should take pains now, so that Honora 
and Matty may learn betimes. They are going on nicely 
with their sewing and reading, my niece tells me." 

" Yes, ma'am, they are improving greatly, and it's very 
fond of their teacher they axe> and. Vxl \\i% %»>3ai^ vj^«^ 
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iSh& mms. The Soji^ dues be la—tf^Tug fhtam tft^fr mm 
and htfarfng riiesn. read Iil ^lesr booksi^ mart e^«j ef«&- 

•^Sfrtpgi'iitfH me uoo*** said poor Cttle l^gg?; wito^ eom- 
fbrtah^ iMiIateied op nL &IsrgedbaiE;wistrjix^ 
lier ismgnni fingers wit^ some pafic&wo^ '^I cut ay 
^Gentiie JesasJ and "Thou alialfr hare no more godi Imi 
ne/ as wcH as Honora^" 

^ And aH the « ffnTnan< T»mwim , P ^gpgj - can sajv — ****,* 
euatnuzed M^ifetf » anxbos th^ aH her ^ster s afgnmpKA- 
moits dboold he ^ypredated 

' I am gLid to hear that ^ggj is &nd of het hookj' 
said Annt Grace : ""h will he a great d^rcfsioa to her if 
die karna to read welL HaTe roa he^ to draordL yet, 
Maryl- 

*'I went last Sondar^ Mis& The duldroi eoaxed me 
so, I coold not refoae them, poor things; and I was ^ad 
I 6i± It made me feel like home again to hear tfaesame 
pgalms and prajeis I used to say when I was a fitilegirl, 
and the sermon was so heaotifal like^ and yet bo plain. 
Dr. H. is a kind man. Miss ; don^t yon think so f " 

** Very kind, Mary." 

** He came to see ns yesterday," continned Maiy, ** and 

he sat down and talked to me and the children like we 

had been old friends. Oh, this is a good oonntiy for poor 

^^^^hb^if they are only steady and hard-working ; and if 

^^r ^k n(^ that, there's no place good for them." 

^ ^ t for rich folks either," said Aunt Grace. 
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Gk)od Mrs. M*Bride rejoiced greatly in the improved 
circumstances of her neighbours, especially as she took 
some credit to herself for it ; and she did indeed give 
Mary many valuable hints and much neighbourly help 
about working and washing. The M'Brides were good 
examples of the way in which a labouring man may 
prosper and bring up a family if he and his wife ara 
prudent and industrious. He had always worked at day's 
work, and his wife had taken in washing ever since she 
was married-* an employment which she found very pro- 
fitable, as she understood clear-starching, and had a special 
reputation for doing up white dresses. M'Bride had a little 
money laid up when he married, and his wife a good stock 
of clothes, so that they began life with considerable ad- 
vantages over those who form such connections thought- 
lessly. They began their married life with the determi- 
naticm that they would lay up something every week, let 
the sum be ever so small ; and to this they steadfastly 
adhered, though it cost them a good deal of pinching, 
and often porridge, or plain bread and milk, or something 
equally cheap, formed their breakfast and supper for 
weeks together. They had never been behind a day in 
paying their rent, and every article was paid for when 
purchased, so they had no debts to trouble them. Their 
two oldest children were boys ; and almost as soon as 
they were able to move alone, they were set to work at 
something— gathering chips, splitting firewood, taking 
care of the baby, or cleaning the steps and the little yard ; 
6 
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the same. The father does be teaching them their verses 
and hearing them read in their books, most every even- 
ing." 

" He teaches me too," said poor little Peggy, who, com- 
fortably bolstered up in a large chair, was tiying to occupy 
her languid fingers with some patchwork. *' I can say 
* Q«ntle Jesus,' and * Thou shalt have no more gods but 
me,' as well as Honora." 

"And all the commandments Peggy can say, ma'am," 
continued Matty, anxious that all her sister's accomplish- 
ments should be appreciated. 

" I am glad to hear that Peggy is fond of her book," 
said Aunt Grace ; "it will be a great diversion to her if 
she learns to read well Have you been to church yet, 
Maryr 

" I went last Sunday, Miss. The children coaxed me 
BO, I could not refuse them, poor things; and I was glad 
I did. It made me feel like home again to hear the same 
psalms and prayers I used to say when I was a little girl, 
and the sermon was so beautiful like, and yet so plain. 
Dr. H. is a kind man, Miss ; don't you think so 1" 

" Very kind, Mary." 

*' He c*aine to see U3 yesterday " continued Mary* *' and 
iie sat down aiul talked to me and the cMldr^ 
IvA'A r L < li ol^fi|M||^Oh, til 13 ia £i f^ood \ 
folks, u' *• 
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for " in work, out of mischief," was one of Mrs. M*Bride*8 
cardinal proverba The girls were brought up in the 
same way ; and by the time they were nine years old they 
could get dinner almost as well as their mother. Though 
Mr. M'Bride had been but a labourer himself, he meant 
that his boys should be better off; and as soon as they 
were old enough he apprenticed them to good masters — 
the one to learn the trade of a baker, the other that of a 
carpenter. Taught to work from their earliest remem- 
brance, they did not feel it to be any hardship, and their 
&ther and mother had the satisfaction of hearing excellent 
accounts of them from their masters. 

The M*Brides had never been much in the habit of 
going to church till their children went to a Sunday 
school This brought the teacher to see them, and the 
teacher brought the minister. It was not long before they 
were persuaded to go at kast once on Sunday, if only to 
take care of the children. Then it was found possible to 
attend twice, by putting off the principal meal till after 
evening service. By degrees they became interested, and 
felt at home in the sanctuary ; and, after some calculating 
and reckoning of means, Mr. M*Bride found that he could 
afford to have a pew of his own. Volumes were taken 
from the parish library; the boys purchased a large 
family Bible for a Christmas present to their mother, and 
after a while it became a regular custom for the master of 
the house to assemble the family around him for reading 
and prayer, both morning and evening. 
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VI. 

A GREAT CHANGE. 

What with her sewing class, the Sunday-school children, 
and teaching Eliza Blinn, Edith*s hands were pretty full 
She had never had quite so much to do since she left 
school Marcia complained that her head was so full of 
poor people and dirty children that she would talk of 
nothing else, and was getting as tiresome as Anna 
Vaughan herself. Marcia had no sympathy with any 
such pursuits. Poor people seemed to her to be a n«.ces- 
sary part of the community, who were made to work, and 
to be relieved with money when they could not help 
themselves ; but she never thought of bestowing any such 
thing as feeling upon them. She was out of all patience 
with Edith and Anna for standing in a shop to chat with 
Mrs. Stark; and considered it a piece of impertinence 
when John Terry took off his woollen cap and came up 
to speak to Edith, who stood kindly conversing with him 
in the very midst of the crowd of well-dressed idlers in 
the street. 

" Who is that man? how can you be troubled with his 
long stories?" Marcia asked, sharply. 

"That?" said Edith, "why, it is Mr. John Terry, that 
lives in Exchange Alley, and he is the father of two of 
my most promising pupils. I had the honour of calling 
upon his wife yesterday, and of giving her some instruc- 
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tions in the mystery of binding off the heels of stockings. 
They are very interesting people, I assure you." 

" And such a fellow to stand speaking to you in the 
street!" 

"Why not? Does it require such great courage to 
speak tome?" 

"What nonsense, Edith ! Don't you know you do such 
people a great deal of harm by setting them up, and 
making them feel above their place?" 

"What is their place?" asked Edith. 

Marcia was not exactly prepared with an answer, and 
she continued : — 

"I agree with you that anything which makes a man 
or woman ashamed of working for their living, and 
earning it honestly, is a great iigury to them. But I 
confess I do not see how that should be the effect of 
John's speaking to me in the street, or my teaching his 
wife to knit. In order to do such people any good, you 
must have a real sympathy with them; and you must 
show them that you have, too. If you make it appear 
that you consider them an inferior class, and not of the 
same flesh and blood with yourself, you can do nothing 
for them." 

A great many such conversations did Edith and her 
friend hold, which ended, as arguments usually do, in 
each one's being more firmly settled in her own opinions. 
But they had this good effect, that they opened Edith's 
eyes more and more to the fact that she had been spending 
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the whole of her days in a vay that was ahnost entirely 
selfish. She grew more and more dissatisfied with herself 
every day. Something seemed to be wanting in her life, 
which she had never missed before, but which she now 
felt it very difficult to live without. She was slow to 
admit even to herself that this something was a firm reU- 
gious principle — a faith which should recognise God as 
her Father and Christ as her Saviour, and which should 
make his approbation, and the prosperity of his spiritual 
kingdom, the great rule and object of her life. She 
believed in the Bible as she believed in any other history 
— only more firmly; and she reverenced a Christian faith 
and hope in others, though she had none herself. She 
had always been to church and to the Sunday school ever 
since she could remember, and the desire of doing every- 
thing well, which was a part of her nature, led her to 
learn her lessons perfectly. She was very much attached 
to Dr. H., whom she had known from infancy, and whom 
it was impossible not to respect ; but she never thought 
of applying to herself anything he said in the pulpit. 

Not very long after the little argument with Marcia, 
with which this chapter begins, Edith went up to the 
parsonage on an errand for her mother, and was directed 
by Mrs. H. to go up to the study. She tapped at the 
door and was invited to come in. 

" Ah, good morning, my dear !" said the doctor, kindly, 
but without raising his pen from the paper, over which 
it was travelling at a great rate. " Sit down for a few 
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moments, if you can find something to entertain yourself 
with. I shall be at leisure directly." 

Edith never wanted means of entertainment in the 
doctor's study so long as she had access to the book-shelves. 
But it was only a minute or two before she had an oppor- 
tunity to d'^ her errand, and was preparing t.o go. 

"And pray how goes on the sewing school?" asked the 
doctor. " From all I hear, you are getting your hands 
full of business. Do you not find that your new pursuits 
rather interfere with the old ones % Do not the charitable 
visiting and teaching and so forth rather shorten the time 
allotted to drawing and German 1" 

" Rather so," said Edith, smiling. " Not so much with 
the Gkrman, though, because I had an engagement about 
that, and, of course, could not break it ; but the drawing 
afternoons are somewhat shortened, certainly." 

" And do you find your new pursuits more or less satis- 
factory than the old onesi" 

Edith hesitated a moment, and then said frankly, " To 
tell you the truth, sir, none of them are satisfactory. 
Nothing that I do seems to satisfy me." 

" How does that happen?" 

" I cannot tell, sir. I suppose it is so with every one." 

"Not every one. I do not think it is so with your 

mother, or your Aunt Grace. If you were to ask Anna 

Vaughan, I do not think she would tell you that she 

found no satisfaction in anything. But suppose we try 

to get at the bottom of this dis&&tMae\>\oi[i,E!)^\>W 
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•* I have tried a good deal lately," said Edith, with a 
sigh. " I do not want you to think that I am tired of 
what I am doing, or want to give it -up. Far from it. 
It is pleasant to feel that one has been the means of doing 
any good, but after all—'* 

"After all," said the doctor, as she hesitated, "you 
want something more than the mere pleasure of doing 
good, — something that shall console you when you fail 
in your efforts, that shall give you strength and courage 
when you are weary, that shall teach and direct you when 
you are at a loss, and to which you may look forward as 
to the end and reward of alL" 

Edith promptly acquiesced. 

" You want * the peace of God,' Edith ; nothing else, 
nothing less can satisfy you. You want such a love for 
Christ as shall make all burdens light and easily borne 
for his sake, or else support you under them when they 
are hard and heavy. God your Saviour is the friend you 
want He is perfectly just; he cannot do wrong. He is 
all love, and cannot be unkind. He is faithfulness itself, 
and will never leave nor forsake his own children. His 
omnipotence is upon the side of them that try to serve 
him ; and his faithfulness and truth are the shield and 
buckler of all those that put their trust in him. He 
knows his own sheep, and is known of them. Are you 
one of them 1" 

" I fear not," said Edith in a low voice. 

" We have authority from Scnptva^, ^ ^O^l ^ ^\«ssi 
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our own observation," continued the faithful pastor, 
" for dividing mankind into two great classes. The one 
class make God's law their rule, and God's approbation 
their end, in all that they do. They seek daily communion 
with him in the way that he has appointed. They look 
to him for direction in all the affairs of life. They do good 
because they can thus show their love for him and glorify 
his name among men ; and they avoid evil because it is 
hateful in his sight If at any time they are guilty of 
sinning against him, they are unhappy, and do not rest, 
till by repentance and prayer they have sought and ob- 
tained forgiveness. The other class consists of those who 
do not habitually refer to God's will at all. They seek 
in one way or another to please themselves. They make 
no reference, in their pursuit either of business or amuse- 
ment, to what God requires. They are not distressed at 
the thought of sinning against him. They do not love him, 
and are indifferent to his approbation. They live very 
much as they would if there were no God, and as if heaven 
and hell, instead of being the most real of all things, had 
no existence. To which of these classes do you be 
longl" 

" To the last, I am afraid," said Edith, frankly. " It 
has scarcely seemed to me possible to hyve God. I know 
very well that I have lived heretofore as though there 
were no God." 

" But God ?s," said Dr. II. " You believe that, do you 
nut i" 
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" Speculatively, I believe it," replied Edith. " I am as 
well convinced of it as I can be of any fact whatever. 
But, practically, it has no effect upon me." 

" Then, my dear, is it any wonder that you feel dis- 
satisfied with yourself] You are living in direct opposi- 
tion to the great end of your being. You are practically 
putting aside the great truth on which all other truth 
depends ; and, while in Him you live and move and have 
your being, while you can no more escape from his pre- 
sence than from your own soul, you are trying to live as 
though there were no such Being 1 

" It is not, however, by reflections upon the abstract 
wisdom and goodness of God that you le^m to love him. 
You must feel what he has done for you in Jesus Christ. 
You must have a sense of his goodness in sending his 
beloved Son to suffer and die, that the way might be 
opened for him to be just, and yet* the justifier of the 
ungodly. You must realize the infinite love of your 
Lord and Saviour in thus dying for you, and then, too, 
you must feel your wickedness and ingratitude in neglect- 
ing him so long. Will you not think of these things? I 
rqoice to see you so much occupied in efforts to do good; 
but, believe me, you will never find peace in these or any 
other pursuits, till you are at peace with your Maker — 
till you can feel that he looks upon you with love and 
complacency. Edith, do you not feel that you are 
altogether wrong as you are ?" ^ 

** Yes, sir," said Edith frankly. She would nut have 
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said as much a month before ; but, of late, she had felt, 
in spite of herself, that it was even so. 

** I am glad to hear you «ay that; and now, will you 
not promise me to make this matter your chief concern 
for the time to come, and never rest till you feel assured 
that you have learned to know and to love God V* 

" I will, sir, if you will tell me where to begin." 

" You must begin with prayer, my child," said Dr. H. 
" You must go to God, and endeavour, with your whole 
heart, to pray for repentance and faith. 'God be 
merciful to me a sinner,' is the prayer for you and for us 
alL And do not be discouraged if your prayers seem to 
have no answer at first. When the Syrophoenician 
woman went to Christ to seek the heaUng of her child, 
it was not the first nor yet the second prayer that he 
answered. Eemember that you cannot be in a more 
dangerous state than you are, and strive with all your 
might to escape. May the Lord fulfil all thy petitions, 
and accept thy sacrifices !" said he, as they parted. 

Edith went home thoughtful and sad. A struggle of 
no ordinary strength was going on in her mind. She 
felt and knew that every word her kind friend uttered 
was certainly true ; but her pride, which was one of hei 
strongest feelings, rebelled. She thought if she came out 
now, and took a decidedly religious stand, it would in 
effect condemn all her former life. It would be confess- 
ing that she had been entirely in the wrong, and this it 
was hard for her to do. But, if pride was strong, the 
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love of truth was stronger. She determined to follow 
her pastor's advice, and to abide by the consequences. 

Before retiring that night, she sat down and carefully 
read through the narrative of the last sufferings and 
death of the Saviour, and one or two chapters in the 
Epistle to the Romans, which Dr. H. had pointed out to 
her, and then, kneeling down, she asked God, for Christ's 
sake, to work such a change in her heart as that she 
might see her sinfulness, and be able to repent and 
believe. Her prayer was earnest ; for, once having 
come to the point of asking, she felt as though she hardly 
dared desist till her petition was granted. But she found 
very little satisfaction. An overwhelming sense of her 
presumption and ingratitude in neglecting so long to use 
the means of salvation possessed her souL She rose 
from her knees with a heavy sigh and with a sad coun- 
tenance, and sought her pillow with a more sorrowful 
spirit than she had ever known before. 

For several days she persevered in reading her Bible 
and in prayer, but the more she prayed the more unhappy 
she felt. She had now no need to wish to be convinced 
of sin. As she looked back upon her life, she could see 
nothing but sin. She wondered how she ever could have 
lived as she had done, in the face of so much teaching 
and 80 many prayers and sermons, which now seemed 
all to condemn her. She went about her duties as usual 
with a mechanical exactness, but her heart was full of 
only one subject, and she took little interest in anything 
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else. She said nothing to her mother ; for though accus- 
tomed to make known every thought and wish to her, 
she felt that of this matter she could not speak, at least 
till it was all settled. It was an affair between her 
and her God, in which the dearest earthly friend had 
little to do. 

One night she went to her room, determined, if pos- 
sible, to end the struggle. She resolved to throw herself 
entirely upon the mercy of God, helpless and undeserving 
as she was. She besought him to grant her peace in 
beUeving, and the forgiveness -of her sins for Christ's 
saka And the prayer was heard and answered. 

Say, you who, like her, have felt yourself a helpless 
sinner, and Uke her have sought pardon and accept- 
ance with Gk)d through Christ, 9sA found it, is there any 
joy comparable to that you felt when assured that your 
sins were blotted out, and that God, through Christ, was 
your reconciled G^d, Friend, and Father? Did you not 
feel that no sacrifice could be too much, no effort too 
great, to show your love and gratitude for your release? 
Did you not then consecrate yourself, soul and body, 
to the service of your Saviour, who bought you with 
his blood? How has that consecration vow been 
kept? 

And those who have never had such an experience, 
and who think, it may be, that it is all fancy or enthu- 
siasm, may be confident that it is a real and reasonable 
experience. God does hear humble prayer, and does 
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answer it, positively and sensibly. If we will have 
anything like lasting peace, anything like safety, any- 
thing like happiness, we must go, as Edith Allison did, 
to Christ, and humbly submit ourselves to him as his 
disciples and followers. 

It was with a new feeling that Edith met her Sunday- 
school class the next time; and, though they could not 
have accounted for it exactly, the little girls felt that 
their lesson this day was explained and enforced in a 
manner very different from anything they had ever heard 
before. They felt that it was something not only to be 
learned and repeated, but something which intimately 
concerned them. Kitty Wilson and Martha Wood agreed, 
on the way home, that they liked Miss Allison better 
than any teacher they had ever had; and Kitty told 
her mother she was almost sure there were tears in 
Miss Allison's eyes when she was talking about the pro- 
digal son's returning home. But it was not only in the 
Sunday school that she felt the change ; the church 
music, the songs of praise, the sermon, all had a new 
interest for her. The prayers expressed her desires, the 
psalms her aspirations, and the songs and praises the 
emotions of her heart. Her language was, " Bless the 
Lord, MY soul T' The sermon was a message to her 
individually, of which she could not afford to lose a 
word. For the first time in her life she was a wob- 
SHIPPEB, and not a mere spectator in the sanctuary. 
She felt, with Jacob, " Surely the Lord is in this phvce, 
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and I knew it not How dreadful is this place ! This 
is none other than the house of God and the gate of 
heaven!" 

It may well be supposed that Edith was not less 
active in the duties she had undertaken for the change 
that had come over her. Her poor friends, her sewing 
class, interested her more than ever. Two of the chil- 
dren excited her interest in an especial manner; these 
were Martha Loring and Mary M*Sweeney. Martha's 
mother was a little better again, and her step-father had 
gone off on one of his country excursions with his pack, 
so that the child's condition was, for the time, improved. 
She learned very rapidly, and showed herself very easily 
influenced either for good or ilL At the sewing school, 
or sitting quietly with Mrs. Stark, she was perfectly 
happy ; but her dread of going home was painful to 
witness. Mary's condition grew worse and worse. The 
mother was a very active, clever woman, and not at aU 
ill-tempered when she was sober; but she never was 
sober more than three hours in a day. When she was 
drunk, she was a perfect fiend in her temper. 

One day poor Mary came to her class with her arms 
and neck all covered with deep scratches and bruises, 
and her eyes swollen and red with crying. Mrs. Stark 
and Edith tried hard to find out something from her, 
but she would not say one word about it. Little Viney, 
however, was not so scrupulous. 

•* Her mother beat her with the broom-handle," said 
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Bhe, in a voice loud enough to be heard all over the room, 
" because she told stories about her." 

" How did her mother know that she told stories about 
herl" asked Mrs. Stark, turning round to Viney. 

Viney did not answer ; but Mary said, " She told 
my mother that I told you she got drunk and beat 
my brother and me, and that she was a bad woman 



" But you never did tell me so, Mary 1 It was Viney 
that told me." 

" Yes, ma'am, I know ; but Viney said I did, and she 
told my mother; and my mother ain't a bad woman, and 
I never said such a word. If she didn't drink, she'd be 
real good." 

" Viney, how dared you tell such a wicked falsehood, 
and get poor Mary into trouble?" 

" I didn't say one word about it," said Viney, with 
much earnestness. "I never told anybody anything;" 
and to this declaration she steadily adhered, in spite of 
all Mary could say. 

" We must get hold of that woman in some way," said 
Mrs. Stark, after the children had gone. " She must 
not be allowed to go on abusing that girl in the way she 
does." 

" I hardly know how she can be reached," replied 
Edith. " According to what both Mary and Viney say, 
she is not a safe person to encounter." 

" She is a very good-looking woman when she is 
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sober," remarked Amy. " It does seem a pity that she 
should go to destruction, and bring up the children to the 
same.'* 

"Who is the visitor in that district?" asked Edith. 

"Your aunt. Suppose you mention it to her. She 
may find some way, perhaps ; for I know she is very suc- 
cessful in gaining an influence over such people." 

Edith agreed to do so. As she went along home, she 
called at her aunt's and related the story of Mary's 
wrongs, and their desire that something might be done 
for her. Aunt Grace listened with interest, and pro- 
mised to consider the subject. She did not think it 
so hopeless as Amy and Edith seemed to regard it.' 

"I know the woman very well," said she ; "and, 
though you may think it hard to believe me, she has 
some excellent qualities. It is drink which makes such 
a brute of her. If I can only persuade her to take the 
pledge (and I do not despair of doing so), she may be 
saved." 

" But would she keep such a pledge 1" 

"I rather think she would, if she took it deliberately. 
Whethei she will do so is a question ; but it is worth 
trying. She is ill with ague almost every spring, and is 
always sure to send for me. I will try to bring the sub- 
ject before her if she does." 

When Edith returned home she found her mother in . 
trouble about Eliza. 
I really don't know, Edith, how I can keep the child. 
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There is no dependence upon a word she says. I cannot 
leave a bit of butter or sugar anywhere, except under 
lock and key, and be sure of finding it again. Just as 
certainly as I let her go home, so certainly I miss some- 
thing out of the house." 

" She does tolerably well when she is kept away from 
home," said Edith. " If there are two or three weeks 
when she does not see her mother, she is quite a good 
child." 

" Yes; I really think if I had her entirely to myself 
I could make something of her. As it is, I almost de- 
spair." 

"Let us try her a little longer," said EditL " I can- 
not bear to think of her going to destruction, as she cer- 
tainly will if she goes home. Perhaps after a while some 
impression may be made upon her. She improves very 
much in writing, and is beginning to read nicely, and to 
take an interest in what she reads. She really asks very 
sensible questions sometimes. Do not let us give her 
up yet." 

"Very well," said her mother; "if you are willing to 
bear with her, I am ; but I am convinced that it will 
be absolutely necessary to forbid her going home at 
alL The mother's influence is opposed to everything 
good." 

It was thus decided to make further eflfbrts witK the 
child, who was indeed extremely trying. Not a day 
passed without some instance of falsehood, of mischia^ 
' 7 
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and petty thieving. Mis. Blinn was informed that Eliza 
could not go home, and that she must let her alone 
entirely. She made a great outcry a^^ainst those that 
were so hard-hearted as to keep a mother firom her child ; 
but Mrs. Allison was firm, well knowing that thece was 
no chance of doing anything for Eiisa upo& any other 
terms. At last she agreed that she might stay four 
weeks longer upon those conditioas. Eliza did not Been 
to be much affected by them. She had very little rfiaion 
to be attached to her mother, beyond the meie tie o£ 
birtL For two or three days she did rather better; tai 
it was not very long before she was detected in a OMNst 
wilful falsehood. Mrs. Allison satisfied herself Ihat it 
was so ; and then, after once more talking to Sliz4k most 
seriously about her fault and its consequenees, she said 
to her, — 

" Now, Eliza, I have only one thing more to say. It 
seems that you cannot be trusted to make the commcmest 
assertion. No one can believe a word you say about 
anything. You must not, therefore, say anything at alL 
Henceforth, neither Miss Edith nor myself will ask you 
any questions; and you shaU not say that a single thing 
is 80, or is not so, till you learn to speak the truth." 

Eliza opened her eyes in no little astonishment, but 
did not say anything, nor did she seem particularly 
afiected by what she had heard. A while after, as she 
was busy in setting the table, Edith asked her mother ii 
she had seen her reticule. 
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" It. is on—" Eliza began, 

" Hush ! Eliza,'' said Mrsi Allison, — not unkindly, but 
firmly. '' Bemember what I told you. Your reticule is 
on the hall-table, Edith." 

Several times during the evening she was silenced in 
the same way, and she began to think it was beginning 
to be a serious matter ; but she entrenched herself in the 
sullen "don't-care" spirit which she had learned in her 
miserable way of life, and determined to brave it out 
As the days passed on, and the discipline was not In 
the least relaxed, Eliza began to find it very irksome. 
Slie was treated with the greatest kindness ; all her wants 
were attended to, and Edith bestowed as much attention 
as ever on her lessons; but she was not allowed to make 
the simplest assertion or to answer the simplest question. 
This extraordinary influence began to tell upon her, 
hardened as she was, and almost the first hope Mrs. 
Allison entertained of civilizing and Christianizing her 
was from seeing her colour rise to her cheek, and a tear 
fill her eye, on being kindly but firmly checked on some 
occasion when company was present. 

" It is so strange !" EUza thought, a£ter she had escaped 
from the room and was safe in the kitchen. ** They arc 
real good to me, and yet they won't let me say a word* 
It seems as though they really wanted ijie to be good 
because it would be better for me. Mother is so different. 
If I do anything she don't like, she just gives me a slap 
and that's the end; and if she happens to be busy, she 
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will let me do the same thing the next minute. I wieh I 
was a good girl anyhow," concluded Eliza, heaving a deep 
sigh ; and, for the first time in her life, she thought she 
really would make an effort to do right. 

And so she did. The next day she took great pains 
with her work, getting up the moment she waked, light- 
ing the fire, and doing all she could before Mrs. Allison 
oame down. After breakfast she washed the dishes 
quickly and well, and put the kitchen entirely in order 
without waiting to be told. Mrs. Allison praised her 
activity and neatness, but still the rule was not relaxed, 
and poor Eliza began to feel very sad indeed. 

" Miss Edith," she said timidly, as she was taking her 
writing-lesson in the evening, " may I just say something % 
I want to say it very much." 

" If you will speak the exact truth, Eliza, you may." 

" I will truly," said Eliza. " I— I— want to be good. 
Miss Edith. I won't be so naughty any more. I — I do 
want to be a good girl ;" aud two large honest tears fell 
from her eyes upon her book. 

" I am glad to hear you want to be a good girl, Eliza," 
said Edith, surprised at her showing so much feeling. 
" We shall be very glad to help you as much as we can. 
So you think, now, that you have been a naughty girl 
since you came here?" 

" Yes, ma'am, I know I have been naughty ; but I don't 
want to be any more. I'd rather be good, if I can." 

"You know, Eliza," said Edith, "you cannot make 
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A Great Change, loi 



yourself good udIcss Grod helps you. You must ask liira 
to help you and make you love what is good." 

"Grodf' said Eliza, iuterrogatively. 

"Yes; Gk)d himself will help you, if you really want 
him to do so, and ask him." 

Eliza still looked puzzled. " Saying my prayers, do 
you mean?" 

** Yes, surely, child ; what else ? Don't you know I told 
you that when you said your prayers you spoke to Gk)d '\ 
I thought you understood that. Now, if you want God 
to help you—" 

"I do, truly. Miss Edith!" interrupted Eliza ear- 
nestly. 

" Then, if you are in earnest (and I hope you are), you 
must pray to God to help you, and he will" 

"Howr' 

" He will send his Spirit to teach yoii, and make you 
love what is good and hate what is bad. If you love to 
do good it will be much easier. You know, when you 
began to get interested in your lessons, how much better 
you read." 

" Perhaps •" Eliza began, and then stopped. 

"Perhaps what, Eliza?" 

" May-be God made me feel as though I should like to 
be good." 

" I think there is no doubt of that, Eliza. All sorts of 
good things come from God. But now you must pray to 
your Father in heaven to give you his Holy Spirit in your 
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heart, bo that you may learn to love him. You must be;j 
him to teach you what is right, and make you love to do it 
And you must ask him, too, to forgive your sins for Jesus* 
sake, because you have done a great many wrong things ; 
and God knows and is displeased with them alL" 

" But I didn't know any better," said Eliza. 

"Are you sure of that, Eliza 1 When you told the 
Btory about the cakes, I rather think you knew it was 
wrong, didn't youl" 

** Yes, ma'am," said Eliza, dropping her head ; " I know 
I did ; but I won't do so again." 

" Not if you can help it, you mean. But now remem- 
ber, and, when you go to bed, ask God for Christ's sake 
to forgive you and make you a better girl." 

" I will But, Miss Edith, I don't know how very welL 
What must I say?" 

" You must say it in your own words, as you would if 
you wanted anything of me ; only remember who you are 
speaking to, and that God is close by you, and knows 
every thought that you have, and whether you are in 
earnest about it. And recollect, too, that you must try 
as well as pray. You must strive to do the very best you 
can to avoid everything wrong, and to be faithful in all 
your work. We all want you to grow up a respectable 
and a good woman, Eliza ; but we can do nothing for you, 
g^ !%■ you try to help yourself" 

%a promised, and kept her word. Her prayer was 
(and no doubt would have been incorrectly expressed, 
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if it had found words ; bnt it was from the heart, and 
God heard and answered it. Edith related the conversa- 
tion to her mother, and they both rejoiced orer the pro- 
spect that the forlorn and hardened child might yet 
become a useful Christian woman. 



vn 

THE TEMPTATION AND VICTORY. 

As we said, Eliza kept her word, and did indeed make 
great efforts to be a good girL Her work was well and 
quickly done, her room and the kitchen were kept in good 
order. She watched to anticipate anything that might be 
wanted of her. There was a gentle seriousness on her 
face, too, very different from her usual expression of dog- 
ged sullenness or impish slyness ; and the tones of her 
voice now and then trembled a little, as with some strong 
repressed feeling. Perhaps she could not have told her- 
self what that feeling was, — for Eliza was a poor, ignor- 
ant, neglected girl, — and there is not a little one belong- 
ing to the most careless, nominally Christian mother, we 
know, who had not been taught more of good than she 
had. All her habits were bad from the beginning, all her 
ideas low and mean, all her associations vulgar and base ; 
yet even in her heart the Spirit of God was moving, and 
the voice of her heavenly Father was calling her; and He 
who laid down his life for the sheep was not ashamed to 
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draw this miflerable, starved lamb towards etenuJ joy and 
holiness, and that, too, by the same bands and cords of 
loTe by which he had influenced the studious, acoom* 
plished Edith Allison, and the graceful Julia AnselL 
These two girls, out of Christ as they were, were lost and 
helpless sinners, and Eliza was no more lost and helpless 
than they. 

Her head was getting very full of thoughts. For the 
first time in her life she really reflected. She wondered 
why Mrs. Allison and Miss Edith were so good to her, 
and took so much pains with her, when it could not be of 
any particular advantage to themselves. She wondered 
how it was that she had never thought of it before, and 
that her mother seemed to think of all that was done for 
her as though she had a right to it. She wondered that 
all people should not work and earn their living every 
day, and make their families comfortable, like John 
Terry and Michael M*Bride, instead of lounging about 
and spending all they earn in whisky and tobacco, like 
her father and his companions. She thought it very 
strange that God should know when she wanted to be a 
good girl, and that he should hear her when she asked 
him to help her to be good, and do it, too ; for that he did 
hear her she fully believed, partly because Miss Edith 
said so, and partly because something in her own heart 
repeated the assurance in still stronger terms. She won- 
^^i^iwhether she should ever grow up a good, respectable 
%like her Aunt Sarah, the dressmaker, who earned 

7 
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her own liviug, and visited sometimes at Dr. H.'s. She 
wondered whether Jane would, and whether Jane ever 
had any such thoughts. In the midst of all these new 
and strange reflections and feelings which came crowding 
upon her, it is not wonderful that she was somewhat 
absent-minded, and so it came to pass, that, as she was 
bringiug up a plate of buttered toast for tea, she dropped 
the dish and broke it all to pieces, besides scattering the 
toast and butter all over the stairs. 

What was to be done? It was a fine old china dish, 
and one on which she knew Mrs. Allison set a great value. 
What should she do? A happy thought flashed across 
her. " If I go and tell her at once, she will see perhaps 
that I do mean to tell the truth ;" and, without delaying 
a moment to take counsel of her fears, she ran up stairs 
and presented herself in the parlour. 

"What in the world is the matter, Eliza?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Allison, alarmed ; for the child was as pale as she 
could well be, and her lips trembled. 

" Please come here, Mrs. Allison, and see what I have 
done," she answered breathlessly. 

Mrs. Allison rose, expecting nothing less than to find 
the house on fire, or something quite as bad. It was, 
therefore, no little relief to lier to discover the true state 
of the case. She understood it in a moment. 

"Never mind, child! Don't look so alarmed. I am 
very sorry the dish is broken, for it was one that I valued 
very much ; but I am glad that you came directly and 
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told me the truth about it. It shows me that you are 
really trying to be a good girl, and encourages m© very 
much. Now, don't cry," for the tears were running down 
Eliza's cheeks, " but clear away the pieces as soon as you 
can. Try to be more careful another time." 

" How good she is !" thought Eliza, with a feeling of 
absolute wonder. "I never thought there were such 
people in the world. How glad I am that I went directly 
and told her ! I am sure it is a great deal better to tell 
the truth at first. Oh, I will never tell another lie — ^if 
I can help it, I mean !" 

"Eliza," said Mrs. Allison, as she was toasting the 
bread, "I want to tell you something. You must not 
think that you will always save yourself from being found 
fault with by telling the truth. You might do some- 
thing very wrong, and come and tell me, and I might 
think it necessary to reprove you severely; and yet it 
would be right for you to tell it. We must not tell truth 
just because we think we shall be praised, but because it 
is right and pleases God. I do not mean that you only 
told it just to be praised," she said, seeing that Eliza 
looked a little distressed ; " but I want to warn you that 
you may not always find it as easy as you have to-day. 
Do you understand ?" 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Eliza. ** I came and told you 
because I thought you would know, then, that I meant 
to be good. I didn't dare to wait, for fear I should bo 
afraid ; so I ran at once. That wasn't wrong, was it f 
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" No ; that was quite right." 

" I wish Jane had a place," said Eliza thoughtfully, 
as she turned a piece of bread upon her fork. 

"Do you think she would like a place, Eliza ? 

•* Oh, yes, I know she would. Jane always wanted to go 
to service ; she is a great deal better girl than I am. She 
reads in the Testament Miss Grace gave her every single 
day !" Eliza said this with the air of one who makes a 
statement which she thinks perfectly incredible, but 
which is true, nevertheless. 

" And did you use to read with her ?" 

" No, ma'am, I didn't. I used to plague her, and hide 
away her book sometimes. So did father. He says there 
is no use in folks being religious, and that it didn't make 
them any better." 

" Unless it does make them better, there is no use in 
it, certainly ; but you say Jane was better than you. Do 
you suppose it was because she read in the Testament 1" 

" I think it was, partly. One day, when we went to 
the Sunday school, the teacher talked to us about reading 
the Bible and praying ; and, as we were going home, Jane 
said, * I mean to read in the Testament every day.' I 
laughed at her, but she stuck to it, and she has been a 
better girl since. She never says bad words now, and 
isn't impudent to mother or anybody. I think she ought 
to have a place, where she could be good easier than she 
can be at home." 

" WeU, Eliaa," said Mrs. Allison, " I wiU think about 
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it ; and, if I can, I will find a place for Jane, if your 
mother is willing to let her ga And, in the meantime, 
I hope you will not be discouraged if you do not find it 
80 easy to be as good as yon expect It is often very 
hard. We think of things that we want to do very much 
indeed, but which we know to be wrong ; or else we see 
something that we ought to do, but which we would 
much rather leave undone. Then comes a struggle, fmd 
we must tiy hard to overcome and get the victory, not 
trusting to our own strength, but asking God to help us. 
Every time we overcome, we shall be made much the 
stronger for next time, and by-and-by we. shall go to 
heaven, where we shall not have to fight against sin any 
more." 

The next evening after Eliza's temptation and victory. 
Aunt Grace came (as she oflen did) to drink tea and 
spend the evening. As soon as the table was cleared and 
Eliza was out of the way, Edith told the story, and how 
much encouraged they felt about it Aunt Grace was 
very glad. 

" It is a great comfort, certainly," said she, " to find 
our efforts at doing good so prosperous. And I, too, have 
had my reward. I have persuaded Mrs. M*Sweeney to 
take the temperance pledge." 

" Why, Aunt Grace ! She has not really taken it, has 
sher 

She really has, and that without much opposition. 
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But I will tell you about it from the beginning. Yester- 
day morning Mary came up to me, saying that her 
mother was very ill again, and that they had nothing to 
eat I thought I might trust Mary to tell the truth, so 
I questioned her pretty closely. She assured me that her 
mother had not drank anything for a week or more, but 
admitted that her step-father was ' on a spree,' and that 
they had not seen him for several days ; she thought 
perhaps he had been put in prison." 

" I hope he has !" interrupted Edith, 

" Yes, if they have only given him a long enough term. 
Well, I put on my bonnet and went with Mary ; and, 
indeed, I found them miserable enough. You know what 
sort of a place they live in ?" 

" No, I do not. I have never been to see them. We 
heard such accounts of the woman that I was rather 
afraid." 

" It is almost as miserable a place as I ever saw human 
beings inhabiting. It is a sunk flat, and almost entirely 
under ground. The floor is broken and rough, and the 
hole underneath receives all the refuse and slops of the 
family. The walls are as filthy as can well be imagined, 
the door and windows broken, and nothing in the shape 
of a convenience or a comfort about it. Poor Katie was 
ill enough. She has had a very bad attack of ague, 
which has reduced her extremely, and her eyes are very 
Bora I really think there was not a particle of any- 
thing to eat in the house. I went out and bought such 
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proyisions as I thought were necessary, kindled a fire, 
and made her some tea as well as I could*; and when I 
had rendered her as comfortable as the circumstances 
admitted, I sat down by the bed and had a long talk with 
her about her drinking. I made her admit that all her 
troubles came from that source and no other. I made a 
calculation to show her how much they spent upon 
tobacco and whisky during a year. She was perfectly 
astonished. Then I asked her if all the other troubles 
did not come from the same thing ; if she thought her 
husband would ever be so unkind to her if he did not 
drink % She said, No, and added with considerable emo- 
tion that there never was a better or a kinder husband 
than Tim before he took to drink." 

'* I wonder that dhe did not deny that he ever abused 
her,** observed Mrs. Allison. 

" Why, she could not well do that before ma I had 
known their circumstances rather too long. Then I came 
straight to the main point. I talked to her earnestly 
about her own faults, — ^her abuse of Mary, her neglect of 
her household duties, her profaneness, and all her many 
sins. I believe I did speak with a good deal of feeling, 
for I am sure I felt as deep an interest in the poor crea- 
ture as ever I did in any one. Well, to my astonishment, 
she acknowledged it all. She said she knew it was every 
word true, and she had known it a long time. Then I 
asked her whether the pleasure she received from drink- 
ing made up to her for all she had lost by it 7 She said, 
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No ; that she did not driDk for the pleasure of it, but only 
to drown trouble, and because she felt so badly without it 

" * But/ said I, * your troubles do not stay drowned. 
They come to life again, and are worse than they were 
before, are they not V She acknowledged it. * And by- 
and-by,' I continued, * there will come a time when you 
will be unable to drown sorrow, even for a little while. 
No drunkard, the Bible says, can inherit the kingdom of 
God. You know what is the dwelling-place of those who 
are shut out from the kingdom of heaven. You cannot 
take the whisky-bottle with you there ! However long 
your life may be, it must have an end, and then comes 
eternity, which never ends.* But I cannot tell you all I 
said to her. The end of it was that she agreed to take 
the pledge, and has done so." 

" And what about the man ?" 

" Oh, he is in prison for six months, and I am heartily 
glad of it. He will not be able to drink there, at least, 
and the woman will have time to learn' a little house- 
keeping and sewing before he comes back, and to have 
her good habits confirmed." 

" But will he not have all the more of a spree when he 
comes out?" said Edith. 

" I hope not ! I shall try to have a talk with him the 
next time I go up there, and to show him how much 
better off he would be as a sober man. Since I have pre- 
vailed with the woman, I shall by no means despair of the 
man ; for they are generally much more easy to manage." 
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** And what about Mary V asked Edith, interested for 
her scholar. 

" She must have a place," said Aunt Grace. 

" But will her mother consent V* 

" She says so ; though I think she hardly knows how 
to spare her ; but she seems to be conyinoed that it will 
be much better for the child. I tell you, my dear, the 
woman is not a bad woman, if she is only sober. Now, 
we must try to provide hel: with work that she can do, 
and keep her tolerably comfortable." 

'* I shall want a woman to do some cleaning next week," 
said Mrs. Allison, " and shall be glad to employ her. It 
is worth something of a sacrifice of ease and comfort, 
Grace, to do such a morning's work." 

" Yes, indeed," said Edith, with sparkling eyes ; " only 
think, aunt, if the woman should become a true Christian 
after aU !" 

" We must not expect too much, nor too soon, my dear," 
said Aunt Grace. "The woman is not easily to be 
touched in a religious point of view. I suppose she very 
seldom goes to church or sees the priest, but still she 
thinks herself safe so long as she is a true Catholic, as 
she says, and her conscience is in some manner out of 
reach. Still, we must not despair. I asked her how 
long it was since the priest had been to see her. * Oh,' 
she said, * the priest never came to see her unless he was 
Bent for, or, at any rate, very seldom.' " 

•* But is that altogether true, Aunt Grace ? They say 
i 
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a great deal about visiting among the poor, and their 
numerous charities." 

" I know they do ; and yet in all my walks among the 
poor, which have been pretty frequent for the last fifteen 
years, I have never met but one of their priests in a poor 
family, except they sent for him just at the hour of death. 
That one was Mr. 0., our former neighbour, who was 
very attentive to his people. More than once I have 
tried to prevail upon them to visit sick and miserable 
families without success ; and, as for affording any pecu- 
niary assistance, they may do it sometimes, but it is very 
rarely, if at all: I have yet to find the first instance. 
No doubt there aire some exceptions; but, as a general 
thing, you will find that the last person in the world a 
poor Boman Catholic thinks of going to for help is the 
priest." 

"But the Sisters of Charity do a great deal," said 
Edith. 

''I daresay they do in some instances; nor would I 
refuse them due credit ; but I have never known of their 
doing much here. I have never met any among the sick, 
and I have never heard of any one that had. I do believe 
that the charities of that church have been greatly exagge- 
rated. They know very little of the families that go to 
their churches. Dr. H. visits hundreds of families in the 
cdhrse of a year, and so does Mr. P. There is not a 
family, rich or poor, connected with the parish, that he 
does not know all about, nor a child that comes to Sun- 
8 
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day Bcbool, that does not feel free to apply to him in any 
of its little troubles or perplexities, temporal or spiritual 
There is not a sewing girl or a servant girl who cannot 
go to him for.counsel, if she is out of a place, or in any 
other difficulty. They are fayourable specimens, I know ; 
but the same thing applies, more or less, to every pastor 
in the city with whom I am acquainted. Tou are aware 
that not a penny of our charitable fund comes from any- 
body but Protestants, though, if the bestowal of our 
charities was confined to Protestants, a very much smaller 
sum would suffice for their need. It is not saying too 
much to affirm that eight out of ten of all the families 
we relieve are Boman Catholics. Yet all the time they 
hold up their great systematic charities,— their orphan 
asylums, hospitals, and schools, — ^to public admiration; 
and many Protestants, who ought to know better, join in 
their praise." 

** Bather an amusing incident occurred to me the other 
day in Exchange Alley,'* said Mrs. Allison. " Your allu- 
sion to their systematic charities put me in mind of it 
I went down through that fashionable and respectable 
street, looking for a woman who had been here in the 
morning, and had told me a pitiful tale of distress, giving 
me at the same time a direction which turned out to be 
false. I think, by-the-way, it was the same woman who 
came to us last winter, calling herself Mrs. Heanley. I 
was making inquiries in one of the houses, where there 
were a dozen women gathered around me, asking quea- 
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tions, pitying me for coming out in sucli bad weather, 
and denouncing the miserable * cratur * who had given 
me BO much trouble for nothing. Among other things, 
I mentioned that the woman was a Protestant, or at 
least called herself such ; adding, that I had asked, not 
because we ever made any difiference, but because I 
thought if she were a Boman Catholic I might direct her 
to a priest." 

** ' And what good did ye think that would do, if ye 
plase, ma'am r asked a good-looking, plain woman that 
stood by. 

" * Why,' said I, * when any of our people are ill, or in 
trouble, they go to the minister almost the first thing, 
and he sees that they are attended to.' 

" * Well, ma'am,' returned my friend, * I'll tell you the 
truth : I've lived in this city ten years steady, and have 
often been iU, me and my family, and was as poor as any- 
body, and never the day was so poor that I got the 
first penny from the priest ; and me going to church, too, 
regular.' 

" * Was you ever so poor that the priest did not get 
anything from you?' interrupted a smart, black-eyed little 
woman that stood by ; * answer me that, now !' 

" The woman took no notice of the inquiry, and con- 
tinued talking about something else ; but her Mend per<- 
sisted. ' Ye don't seem to answer,' said she ; ' will ye 
just tell the lady if ye was ever so poor that the priest 
didn't get anything out of youT 
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''The woman laughed, but did not deny it, and I pre- 
sume she conld not" 

"Well, weU!" said Aunt Grace, « I don't want to talk 
against them, or hear them talk against anybody. All I 
want is, that justice should be done, and that people 
should know what they are talking about, and who they 
are talking about, when they set up the Church of Rome 
to be a true one. To return now to Mrs. M'Sweeney and 
her afifairs : you have had Mary on your hands for some 
time, Edithj What do you think of her % " 

"She is a good child," said Edith; "very teachable 
and obedient, and not at all deficient in intellect She 
has learned to sew remarkably fast, but is not so quick 
about reading as many other children. I think she 
would be very easily managed if she were out of the way 
of evil influences. I shall be sorry to lose her, but very 
glad to see her in a comfortable home. There is another, 
though, who needs it quite as much, or even more ; that 
is poor little Martha Loring." 

" Martha is as badly off as any child can be," observed 
Mrs. Allison ; " but I do not see how we are to do any- 
thing for her at present The mother will not hear of 
parting with her, and, indeed, I suppose she is the only 
comfort the poor woman has; but she is shamefully 
abused by her step-father, who I think, for all his fine 
speeches, is as bad as a man can be. It is useless to try 
to take her part so long as she is at home, for he only 
abuses her the more." 
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" How frightful it is to think of such a man having 
children in his power !" said Edith, shuddering; '^ indeed, 
it is frightful to think of such a man at all" 

"It is fearful enough, my dear. K we could only 
reach him ; but I fear that, through any human means, 
it is all but impossible. We will keep the child in sight, 
and do what we can for her, at any rate ; and it may be 
that some way may open to benefit the father." 



VIIL 

A NOBLE RESOLUTION. 

Edith had said nothing to Marcia of the great change 
in her feelings and purposes; she felt a strange and in- 
surmountable diffidence in so doing. It is indeed hard 
to speak of a subject very near one*s heart, to one firom 
whom we are quite sure we shall receive no sympathy; 
and the difficulty is much increased when the person in 
question is a near and dear friend. Is it right to be 
governed by this diffidence ? We think not ITany times 
our words find an echo when we least expect it; and, 
even if they do not, we are directed to confess Christ, 
not only before the kind and sympathizing, but before 
the world. 

To all appearance Edith and Marcia went on in the 
same way as before. They still read and studied, W[ 
and drew together; but, for all that, each felt thal^i 
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was a separation, a new barrier between them, and that 
their intercourse was all, as it were, upon the surface. 
Marcia often treated Edith with considerable coldness, 
and showed a studied indifference to the subject which 
now occupied her more than any other. Why should 
she take an interest in the household affairs of Mrs. 
M*Bride and Mra Terry ? What was it to her that Mrs. 
Wilson's little Kitty was obliged to go to a place, because 
times were so hard and the family so large that her 
mother was unable to clothe her ? Or that Aunt Grace 
had found a place with the milkman for Maiy M'Sweeney. 
Yet Edith and Anna talked about such things for the 
hour together, and seemed to feel a real enthusiasm 
about them. 

" Will you walk with me this afternoon, Edith 1" said 
Marcia, one beautiful spring day. "It is as warm as 
summer, and the walking is perfectly good." 

Edith put away her work with alacrity. " I was just 
thinking I would go out and find some one to walk with 
me," said she. " It is much too pleasant to stay at home 
and be industrious. Let us go down on the bank of the 
river, and see the falls. I am sure there must be some 
wild flowers out by this time." 

Edith was soon equipped, and the young ladies set out 
together. Two more attractive girls no one need desire 
to see, though they were not the least alike, either in 
features or expression. Marcia was very haughty in 
appearance, especially when not engaged in conversation. 
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Her lip curled, and her head was set back with an expres- 
sion of self-appreciation, which was only not offensive 
because tempered with perfect good breeding. In fact, 
Marcia was very proud. Her beauty, her acknowledged 
talents, her social position, all combined to foster this 
passion. She was an only daughter, a considerable 
heiress, a great pet at home, and very much courted in 
society; was it very wonderful that she should forget 
that she had nothing which she had not received?— that 
in the eyes of that God whose creature she was, she was 
of no more importance than a servant girl who earns her 
few pounds a year and thinks herself well off. Could 
she believe that Eliza Blinn — poor, ignorant, degraded, 
yet seeking the right way, and striving with all her little 
strength to please God — was looked upon with more 
favour byl;he eyes of him who made us all, than she 
with all her outward advantages and mental cultivation, 
who had never sought her Father in heaven, or felt her 
need of his grace and favour % 

Edith was less striking in her appearance, though she 
was called very pretty, and was more of a favourite than 
her companion. She was smaller and slighter, had more 
colour, and was more lively in her manners and conversa- 
tion. She had had the same facilities for education as 
her Mend, except in one respect, wherein her advantages 
had been much greater. Marcia had been waited upon 
and tended from her birth, while Edith had been required 
to employ herself for the benefit of others' almost 
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since she could run alone. To have her father's slippers 
ready for him by the fire when he came in, to feed her 
rabbits regularly, or to throw the crumbs to the chickens, 
were tasks enjoined upon her, and regularly exacted, 
when she was four years old ; and all her education had 
proceeded upon the same plan. As she grew older, she 
had been obliged to take a large share of the cares and 
duties of the household. Thus, by the time she was 
grown to woman's estate, she had formed the invaluable 
habit of helpfulness; and it was an absolute matter of 
course with her whenever there seemed to be need of it 
She was, for many years, an only child ; but her mother 
was far too sensible and judicious to allow her to acquire 
any exaggerated ideas of her own importance, and 
governed her with as much steadiness and piMence 
as though she had been one of ten. That Edith was 
somewhat proud could not be denied, but her pride was 
nothing to Marcia's, who, even as a diild, was often 
annoyed by her bosom friend's readiness to help, talk, and 
play, with all sorts of girls. 

They walked on quietly, chatting upon indifferent sub- 
jects, till they passed a plain little house in the outskirts, 
where a pale and delicate-looking woman was hanging 
out clothes in the yard. Edith stopped 'a moment to 
speak to her, asked after her children by name, and told 
her that she did not look strong enough to be washing 
yet. During the little chat which ensued, Marcia stood 
stately as a pyramid, and showed about as much 
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sympathy as a pyramid would with what was going 
on. 

** Mrs. Dyer is getting quite well," said Edith, as they 
walked on. 

" And who may Mrs. Dyer be 1" asked Marcia in a 
careless tone. 

" She is the mother of one of my Sunday-school 
scholars," replied Edith, ''and has been very ill ever 
since the first of February. Don't you remember my 
telling you, three or four weeks ago, of my going to see 
her?" 

" You have so much to say of such persons lately, that 
it would be strange if I did remember all of it. I do not 
see, Edith," she continued, after a moment*s pause, ''how 
you can take any interest in things of that sort. I 
used to think that you were at least above gossip; 
but you seemed, judging from your face, to find a deal 
of pleasure in that woman's account of her baby and 
her method of managing it. How can you care for such 
things?" 

" Because I am interested in the woman, and because 
it gives her pleasure to talk to me about her children." 

"But why are you interested in her?" persisted 
Marcia. " She does not seem to be a person of much 
cultivation." 

" I know she can read, and I presume she can write." 
answered Edith, smiling. " As to her spelling, I should 
think that was more doubtful." 
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" Her manners are certainly not the attraction.'* 

''Perhaps not; though, indeed, she always treats mo 
with a great deal of civility when I go there." 

''What is it, then? for, really, I am anxious to 
know." 

" As I told you," said Edith, with an animated connte- 
nance, " she is the mother of one of my Sunday-school 
scholars, and she has been ill and in trouble. Besides^ 
she has a great deal of force of character, and is very 
religious. When she thought she was going to die, the 
struggle between her affectionate anxiety for her children 
and the perfect trust in the goodness and faithfulness of 
God was very touching. And when she found herself 
really recovering, her thankfulness was equally affecting. 
She said to mother, ' I could hardly bear to leave my 
babies, even in the hands of God, but he has been much 
better to me than my fears.' " 

Edith ceased speaking ; but Marcia coldly replied, " I 
did not know that you were a person to be taken with 
cant, Edith." 

" Why do you call it cant 1" asked Edith. 

** Because it is," answered Marcia shortly. 

'* What is cant?" 

No answer. 

"Is it something said by a person who does not 
believe it, or only something which you do not believe 
yourself?" 

" Both r said Marcia. " Something which I do not 
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believe, and which the person who Bays it does not 
believe." 

" But do you feel certain," asked Edith, " that Mrs. 
Dyer did not believe what she said?— or do you think it 
was all for effect 1" 

" By your own account, Edith, she is an uneducated, 
vulgar woman ; and how should she possess any of those 
fine sentimental feelings which you have described 1" 

"Do you think, Marcia, that none but refined and 
educated people have strong religious feelings?" asked 
Edith. "It seems to me that would be very uiyust 
Who is it that needs the comfort of religion, and a 
steadfast faith, if not a poor woman, suffering from severe 
illness, and not knowing what is to become of her children 
if she is taken away from them % What would a religion 
be worth that appealed, like the old philosophy, only to 
strong and cultivated minds, and left the poor, and 
degraded, and ignorant — ^those who suffer the most — 
with no help but their own weak wills, with no stay for 
the present, and nothing but utter darkness for the 
future ? It seems to me," she continued, as Marcia .did 
not answer, " that in this b'es one of the crowning glories 
of Christ's religion, that it is adapted and appeals to low 
as well as high, poor as well as rich, unlearned as well as 
learned. * To the j>oor the gospel is preached' was one 
of the signs by which it was known, you remember. 
Mra Dyer, to return to her, bears pain and 
widowhood and poverty, patiently and cheerfully. 
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dbe ^ipliei to hat^ ikxmt Uened proBHOi of ^ 

liaft for % moment, iroriksdi for vs m &r more cifffwiiBg 
aad eternal veaght of gkcr.* ' In mr FaAer*! boDse are 
maaj manBioiiB: if it were not bo, I vonld have told 
jQiL* ' I win never leare thee nor fonake thea* She 
can imderBtand these words as wefl as joa or I can; and 
Ihe poorest negro dave, the most miaenhSe dni4ge or 
mp^ in % poor-home, has ihe same hi^e, the same 
God, ihe same hesTen of endkas ^orj, to look to as the 
endofalL* 

Edith ^wke with great eamestness, as though she 
really felt what she said. Harcia rq>lied, without look- 
ing up— 

** Ton are so doquent, so high-flown, Edith, I should 
think you had been experiencing religion, as they say, 
yourself" 

" You speak those words very scornfully, IVfarcia, and 
perhaps they hare been abused ; but there is, after all, a 
truth in them. Beligion must be an experience to be 
good for anything, must it not ?" 

"And so you mean, I suppose, to give yourself up 
entirely to these employments for the future?" said 
Marcia, not attending to the question. " You mean to 
waste your time and talents— you who are capable of so 
much — ^in visiting miserable old women, in teaching 
stupid children, perhaps becoming the president of one of 
those asylums of tattle and gossip — a sewing society. 
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Tliis is to be the end of all your studies and accomplish* 
ments, and all our communings and aspirations after 
beauty and the highest life ! Edith ! for shame !" 

Edith might have thought that her friend laid herself 
open in her turn to the charge of being '* high flown," 
but she answered, very quietly and gently, — 

" I do not know that I have yet stated my theory of 
life, my dear ; but, supposing it were this, would it not 
be better to spend my days comforting and informing old 
women and young children, who probably are as good as 
I am, or better in the sight of God, than to spend it in 
ministering to my own selfish gratification, with no end 
or aim after all?" 

" Is not the cultivabion of the mind, and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, a worthy end ?" 

" If it is the only end, it seems to me not," replied 
Edith. '* It appears to me that, if the acquirement of 
knowledge is going to make us careless and indifferent to 
the welfare of those around us, and unfeeling for their 
sorrows, we are better without it. Not that I think that 
is the natural and necessary consequence of acquiring 
knowledge, by any means. But I am certain," she 
continued, " that you would not speak so slightingly of 
my new pursuits (for new I am ashamed to say they 
are) if you would only once interest yourself in them, — 
if you would only once go with me to visit some of these 
poor people you sneer at so." 

" Excuse me !" interrupted Marcia haughtily ; " I 
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no desire to try any such experiment. I am very aenai- 
tive to unpleasaQt smells, and dirt in any form is not 
agreeable to me." 

" Marcia," said Edith, " do you suppose tliat when our 
Saviour was on earth he confined his ministrations to the 
neat and to the refined 1 Do you suppose that the lepers, 
upon whom he laid his hands, were very attractive) Do 
you think the blind beggar, Bartimeus, was anything but 
a very disgusting object? Yet not one of these was re- 
jected because he was poor, or ignorant, or filthy. And 
do you think the Saviour will be likely to look with any 
great favour upon us if we refuse to help and comfort 
those for whom he died, and whom he purchased with 
his own blood, because they are dirty or vulgar, or even 
because we are too much occupied in cultivating our own 
minds to attend to them? I should think not." 

Marcia almost stopped short as she turned around and 
looked at her friend. 

" What has come over you," she asked, " to talk in that 
way ? You quote Scripture like Mr. Parker himself, and 
you seem to have taken up a new style of conversation 
and a new set of motives altogether. What does it 
mean?" 

"It means," said Edith firmly, "that I think I have 
lived long enough to myself and for myself; that I have 
seen my ingratitude to God as well as my folly, and that 
I am determined that, Grod helping me, I will henceforth 
live as a disciple of Christ ought to live." 
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Marcia walked on a little way without a word. 
'^ There is an end of our friendship, then, of course," said 
she with a sigh, after they had gone the length of a 
square. 

" Why?" asked Edith ; " why should it be^' 

" Because, I suppose, you will care nothing for me 
henceforth. You are totally occupied with a set of new 
ideas and new motives, which I do not pretend to under- 
stand or sympathize with. You will find out new friends, 
who will agree with you better, and I shall be left alone. 
I might have expected it," she concluded, with another 
deep sigh ; " but it is rather hard to bear." 

*' Marcia," said Edith, in a somewhat agitated voice, 
" what right have you to speak so to mel What cause 
have I given you to say such things 1 Have you found 
any change in my friendship since — since I began to live 
for GUkL and not for myself) Have I said one word to 
imply that I was tired of you and your friendship ? I have 
talked to you as much as you would let me (and, I fear, 
more than you cared to have me) of all the things which 
have occupied me for the last three months. I have been 
as much interested as yourself in the things which we 
have been accustomed to do together. You have treated 
me coldly— almost unkindly — more than once, Marcia. 
But can you honestly say that I have changed at all — 
towards you, I mean ? for in other respects, thank Grod| 
I am changed." 

'* If you have not, it is no sign that yoifwill not." 
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*^ I tfaink h iiL At anr nte, it will be toBe CDOugh to 
talk mlxRit it viien I da Come, Mann!* die idded, in 
a nuidi more quiet tone. ** do not kt ns diatnzb and wound 
eadi other hj soch sospidons ! Smely^, we bare been 
friends long enough to trust eadi othec" 

"Ton aze lig^t and I am wroog, Edith/' said Maieia 
fnnUj, after a momenfs panse. ''Let ns saj no mace 
about it" Tber waEbed on in silenee afew momenta, and 
then Maicia said, without looking np, " llien yon think, 
Edith, that this change— this oonyeraion, this experiene- 
ing religion, ost whatever it is— is a real thing f " 

" I most sorely do," retained Edith emphatically. 

''TeQ me aU about it," said Manaa, stoofdng to gather 
a red winter-green-berry ; for l^ this time they were in 
the fields near the river. ^ How did it b^n f " 

^ It began with my being wholly dissatisfied with my- 
self," said Edith ; " with my feeling that I had no par- 
ticolar object in living, and that I wanted something 
better and higher than I had yet found. I could not re- 
member that I had ever done anything to any puipoee in 
my whole life. There was some comfort in trying to do 
good, but not much, because very often I failed, and that 
when I was the most anxious to succeed. So one day 
Dr. H. began talking to me about it, and I told him 
exactly how I felt" 

" And he said—" said Marcia, as Edith paused She 
was evidently much interested. 

^ He said it was because I was living without 
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Grod, and that I must acquaint myself with him in order 
to be at peace. I had suspected it before." 

" And what did he tell you to do ?" 

" He told me to read the Bible and pray ; to entreat 
God to give me a true view of myself, and to bring me 
to him through Jesus Ohrist. I did. I was dissatisfied 
enough with myself to be willing to do anything; 
and, after a time, my prayers seemed to be— I won't 
say that either— they w^e— answered, and I felt that 
€k)d had forgiven my sins against his law and against 
his grace. I felt then that I could love him, and that I 
did love him. I had faith to believe that Jeeois died for 
me, and that through his merits and death, and not for 
anything in myself, I was accepted and made a child of 
God." 

Marcia was industriously picking to pieces a spray of 
woodbine she had gathered. '^ But this chaoge that 
people speak of," she asked, after a pause, '* is that a real 
thing ? Do you feel yourself really, radically changed ? 
— different from what you were before V 

" I do, Marcia," replied Edith. " I find all my thoughts 
aud all my wishes taking a different direction. I used to 
be proud of my talents and my accomplishments. You 
know I was." 

Marcia knew it as well as that she was proud of her 
own. ** And now—" 

'' Now I think of them all as means to a great end 
and to be used to that great end only. I feel ai 
9 
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tboagh I had no right to employ t)^em for my owiy 
amusement or my own use, but for the seryioe and 
glory of God.*' 

"What do you mean by the glory of fiodT asked 
Marcia. " I often hear that phrase used by ipinisters 
and others, but I never could attach any meaning to 
it." 

" Why," Edith said, " I don't know how I can explain 
it to you any better than I did to the children yesterday. 
If a child should go into a strange famUy, where \m 
father and mother were not known, he would naturally 
desire to do them honour. If he were a good and affee- 
tionate child, he would take care that every actioi^ and 
word of his should reflect credit and honour upon those 
parents. He would endeavour to bring as many people 
as he could to love them too, would he not 1 And if 
there were any persons there who already loved hi^ 
father, would he not desire particularly to do goo4 to 
them, and would they not have great sympathy with 
each other r' 

" I suppose so." 

" Well, then, would not a child of God strive to do the 
same % If he were thrown among any who were strangers 
to God, would he not strive by all means to honour ,his 
relationship to that Grodi Would he not wi'^h to bring 
them to the same happy state as himself? Would he nok 
have an especial sympathy with all who thought and 
as he did?" 
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** But can God be glorified by anything we do T 

" He says so. * Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God,' — even such things as eating and drinking. * Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.' If he is 
glorified by our actions, — and surely he knows best,— 
shall we not be willing to order our actions by the rule 
of his will r' 

Marcia did not answer. She seemed deep in thought 
" It seems reasonable enough, as you talk about it," she 
said at length ; " but I have been accustomed to hear so 
much about it, and in such a canting way, that I have 
always: shut my ears to it." 

" May not the fault have been in the shutting your 
ears % " asked Edith. " May you not have been too luusty 
in concluding that it was all cant or hypocrisy ? And 
besides, Marcia, was it not taking a good deal for granted 
to say that people who are certainly superior to either of 
us— such as Dr. H., and Aunt Grace, and Anna Yaughan, 
for instance — ^are either self-deceived, or else deceivers % 
for that seems the only conclusion if we think there is no 
reality in it." 

" I don't know that I ever thought of it in that way." 
said Marcia. " But it is time that we were turning our 
steps homeward, if we mean to be at tea." 

"Will you call with me at Aunt Grace's 1" asked 
Edith. ** I have an errand to do fot mother." 

Marcia assented, and they presently found themselves 
in the little neat parlour where Aunt Grace sat at work 
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by the window. If Aunt Grace had a failing, it was her 
fondness for fine work. She always learned every new 
fancy in knitting, netting, crotchet, or embroidery, always 
had the prettiest patterns, and was always willing to lend 
them. There was not a bride, a young mother, or a 
baby, within the circle of her acquaintance, who had not 
received some pretty and graceful token prepared by her 
skilful fingers. We have said she was fond of fancy 
work, but we must except worsted work ; that she utterly 
detested, and made war upon with might and main. A 
parlour furnished with men and women, birds and beasts, 
of every conceivable deformity of shape and colour, in 
Berlin wool, was her aversion. 

When Aunt Grace heard that the girls had taken such 
a long walk, she would hear nothing of Edith's errand 
till they had rested themselves and taken each a piece of 
cake — Aunt Grace's own particular cake. It was ab- 
solutely essential to her comfort to feed people, as Dr. H. 
said. When they were finally settled and comfortable, 
Aunt Grace was ready to hear the errand. It was only 
a message about finding a girl to do sewing, and a letter 
which Mrs. Allison had just received from her sister-in- 
law in India. 

"And I have something to tell you in return," said 
Aunt Grace. " Effie Brydone is dead, and Julia is coming 
home soon." 

Dead!" repeated loth Marcia and Edith at once 
-WTio told you, Aunt Grace ? When did she die 1" 
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"Yesterday afternoon," answered Aunt Grace, "and 
Mr. Ansell told me himself. He came in, not an hour 
ago, to ask me if I would stay and keep house for them 
till they returned home." 

" But how strange that they should not have gone to 
see her before !" said Marcia. 

" Not at all, my dear. They have been constantly 
back and forward ever since Effie has been sick, and it is 
not two weeks since Mr. Ansell returned. Effie had not 
seemed any worse for three or four weeks, and they even 
began to indulge a hope that she was better. It is sad 
enough for them. Effie was her father's favourite, of all 
the children, I think." 

" Did you hear any particulars, aunt % " 

" Mr. Ansell told me a little. She had her senses per- 
fectly, and was very calm and composed, though she 
seemed to think she should die from the first moment 
she began to grow worse. She sent several messages to 
her friends, and to myself among the number. I used to 
think her the giddiest of my class of girls," said Aunt 
Grace, wiping her eyes ; " but she remembered what I 
taught her, after alL Poor, dear child ! I am glad if I 
did her any good, I am sure. 

" She was distressed at leaving her husband, of course," 
Aunt Grace resumed, after a pause ; "but she seemed to 
feel as though they were sure of meeting again upon the 
other side of the grave. She spoke of her baby, and said 
how glad she should be to meet it again, gave directions 
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as to the disposal of her books and trinkets, and then 
quietly dropped away. They hardly knew when she 
stopped breathing." 

Edith was in tears ; and even Marcia, who disliked 
very much to be seen weeping, dropped tear after tear 
upon the book she had taken up. " One would not have 
expected such a scene from Effie," she said at last, " she 
was so quick in the expression of all her feelings, and 
usually so easily thrown off her balance. She was even 
more excitable than Julia." 

"She has had a long time to learn seriousness in," 
answered Aunt Grace. " It is more than three months 
since she has left her room. A great deal of thinking 
may be done in three months' time, my dear." 

" How does Juli' bear it ?" asked Edith ; "or did not her 
father say anything about her ?" 

" He mentioned that she was well, but that was alL" 

"Poor Julia!" said Marcia. "It is a sad ending to 
her gay winter." 

" I hope it may be the beginning of many better ones to 
her," answered Aunt Grace. " She has been devoted to 
her sister, hardly leaving her, even to go to church, and 
watching with her day and night. She has had no ex- 
perience in nursing before; but a loving heart and a 
quick eye supply many deficiencies. Julia has strength 
enough and character enough, but her heart has had 
y an opportunity for its life hitherto. Now she will 
ly be excluded from anything like dissipation for 
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at least a year, and I hope by that time she may hftve bo- 
come confirmed in serious habits.** 

The girls now left Annt Grace and turned towards 
home. Neither of them spoke at first, but their minds 
were full of the same subjeet 

" Poor Effie !" said Marcia, at last, with a sigh. 

"I was thinking of her and of JuBa,** said Edith. 
*' What a change for them all ! It seems only yesterday 
that we were at the wedding. How perfectly fresh, and 
blooming, and merry she was I It seemed as though not 
a care nor sorrow could ever come near her. Do you not 
think, Marcia," she added, *' that there must be something 
in that which enables a poor, weak, excitable girl like 
her to leave husband and friends and go alone calmly and 
willingly out into the unknown ? Is that all cant T 

Marcia sighed again, but did not answer, and they 
separated almost without another word. 



IX. 

AN EXeELLENT PLAGE. 

A^ soon after the funeral of Effie as she felt able to travel, 
Julia came home; and the morning after her arrival 
Edith and Anna went to see her. They found her pale 
and worn with fatigue and anxiety, but, in her deep 
mourning, looking as beautiful as ever. She boiBt into 
a flood of tears when she saw the gurls, and it waa a \tm% 
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time before she was able to control herself; but she held 
fast a hand of each, and would not allow them to leave 
her. As soon as she became composed enough for cdn- 
yersation, she seemed to find great comfort in talMng to 
them of Effie, and relating all the circumstances of her 
death. 

" You don't know," she said, " what a comfort it was 
to see her so calm and quiet through it alL She scarcely 
ever seemed disturbed about herself, after she made up 
her mind that she could not recover. She was anxious 
that we should not over-fatigue ourselves, and that we 
should have all things comfortable ; but, beyond that, 
she hardly seemed to think or care about anything that 
was going on in the world. 

" She said once that she wished she had exerted her- 
self more for the good of those about her when she wa?* 
in health, particularly for the servants, whom she had 
allowed to run wild, so that they only did what she 
wanted of them. And then her death ! I never saw any 
one die before. girls, I shall never forget it !— never ! 
She was so happy— so perfectly sure, and yet so humble. 
It seemed as though she were half in heaven already." 

Julia again burst into tears, and her friends wept with 
her. After a time she recovered herself, and made some 
inquiries about the Sunday school and her class. 

"You must keep them, Edith. You will do much 
better for them than I shall. I am sure you have already, 
from what Anna has written me." 
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•* But you will not leave the Sunday school, will you 
Julia V* asked Anna. " You must not think of that" 

*•' No, I believe not. I told Effie I would try and do 
some good for her and myself too. But I think I had 
better take a class of young children. I do not feel as 
though I were fit to teach older ones." 

" Do you think it easier to teach young children than 
older ones ? " asked Anna. 

"Why, yes; isn't it?" 

" It is generally thought so, but I believe it is a mis- 
take. Older pupils may be left to think and find things 
out for themselves, or from their books, while young 
children must be taught everything by word of mouth, 
and with great exactness. All must be explained and re- 
explained again and again." 

" But one need not know as much." 

" Perhaps it is not necessary to know as many different 
things, though I do not believe any amount of knowledge 
would come amiss ; but it is requisite to know with great 
exactness, and to have perfectly clear ideas, or else you 
may hopelessly confuse a child's mind." 

" It is curious how long some such childish confusion 
will stay by one sometimes," remarked Edith. " When I 
was quite a little girl the idea was firmly fixed in my 
mind that the St. Lawrence ran into Lake Ontario, The 
Geography said, to be sure, that it fell into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; but I attached no very clear idea to the word 
* fell* I knew that water could not run up hill, and it 
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was clearly down hill on the map from the mouth of the 
river to the lake. To this day I have not got rid of the 
notion, though I know better, of course." 

*' I was as much confused as that once abont a head of 
cattle," said Anna. 

"I remember," returned Julia, laughing; "and you 
asked Miss Hyde how many cattle it took to make a 
head." 

" Well, it was a very sensible question," Anna con- 
tinued. " I had heard people talk of forty or fifty head 
of cattle, and how did I know? Instead of explaining it 
to me, as she ought to have done, she laughed at me, and 
told the story to every one as a good joke. Of course I 
was ashamed to ask again, and it was not till years after- 
wards that I really knew how many cattle it took to 
make a head." 

" But, to return to the Sunday school," said Edith ; 
" are you quite sure, Julia, that you do not wish to take 
the class again ?" 

" I am quite sure that I prefer that you should keep 
them," answered Julia ; " and I will take any other that 
Mr. Parker thinks best." 

" A class of ragged children has been formed, which is 
without a teacher," said Anna, "and it seems rather difficult 
to find one. I suppose you would not like to take that ?" 

** Why not 1" asked Julia. " I would as soon have 
that as another; wouldn't you ?" 

" I would, certainly. But, if you are willing to take 
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the little things, Mr. Parker will be delighted, I am sure. 
You will find that they learn very easily, and I have no 
doubt that they will repay your trouble." 

After some further chat about a variety of things, the 
girls took their leave, promising to <»11 again soon. 

" What a light-hearted creature she is !*' said Anna, as 
soon as they were again in the street. 

" I suppose Marcia would say her light-heartedness 
was another proof of the weakness of her character," 
remarked Edith. 

" She is mistaken, then," said Anna warmly. "Julia 
is not weak. She has done well, I am sure, in devoting 
herself to Effie as she has. It is no sign that she is 
weak because she is easily diverted from her grief for a 
moment." 

" After all, Anna, I could not talk about such a thing 
as Julia does, going over every circumstance so, again 
and again." 

"Nor I," said Anna. "It would kill me to talk, or 
even to weep, as she does ; but people are not constituted 
alike, and what is very distressing to one. is comforting 
to another. It was plainly a great relief to her, and I 
was willing to listen upon that account, though, indeed, 
it was hard. Such things bring up afresh to one's mind 
all that one has endured— it is hard to bear—" Anna's 
voice trembled. 

" Marcia has no patience with any such thing," oaid 
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Edith. " She says no one would ever be seen to weep 
who felt very deeply." 

" Marcia never had a trouble in her life," said Anna, 
" and she cannot tell anything about it. Let her wait 
till the black shadow has fallen upon her own path 
before she presumes to sit in judgment upon the braised 
hearts of others. I have no doubt at all that Julia feels 
the loss of her sister very deeply, and that it will make 
a permanent impression upon her character ; but, at tbe 
same time, I shall not be surprised to see her as light- 
hearted as ever in two weeks." 

When Edith returned home she found John Terry at 
the door. He "wished to spake to the misthress," be 
said ; but, when the mistress appeared, he seemed to find 
considerable difficulty in expressing what he wanted to 
say. At last he explained that he wanted to consult her 
about something. 

"You see, ma'am, to begin at the right end of the 
story, I was out to Winfield for a load of oats for Mr. 
Adams — ^you know Mr. Adams, ma'am, the flour-dealer 1 
I've been driving for him a while back— a good gentle- 
man he is, and pays regular every Saturday night, and 
Mrs. Adams is that kind-spoken it is pleasant to meet 
her." 

"I know Mrs. Adams," said Mrs. Allison, as John 
paused. " They are very nice people." 

" Well, ma'am, as I said, I was out to Winfield, and 
there I met a gentleman, Mr. Howard, that's got a great 
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fann there. Says he, 'Are you wanting to get a per- 
manent place V says he. * Well, then,' says I, * it would 
depend upon what the place was. I might be wanting 
one, perhaps.' 

** * I want a man to live in a house I've got, and work 
on my farm ; and I am thinking you look like a feUow 
that would work faithful and be steady,' says he. 

" * WeU,' says I, * if I wanted a recommend, I could get 
one from Mr. Adams, or Mr. Elwood, the miller, if you 
know them ; and, as for work, I'm not afraid to do my 
day's work with any man, but it would depend upon the 
wages.' 

** Well, ma'am, the end of it was, I had an hour to 
spare, and we went to look at the place. It is a nice 
farm he has on the river ; it is a nice little house, with 
two good rooms down and two above, forbye closets, and 
a good wood-shed. Then there is a good well and a 
cistern, besides a small garden, with currants and goose- 
berries, and an apple-tree. It's enough to make a man 
feel better for a week to get a snuff of the air out there. 
Well, ma'am, we talked it over, and he made me a fair 
offer, as I thought. So I told him I would talk with 
Mr. Adams, and he thinks it is about right." 

" And what was the offer 1" 

*' He will let me have a free house, and twenty-five 
pounds a-year, besides milk, and meal, and potatoes, he 
says, and perhaps a place for one of the children in the 
family." 
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"" I should think you had better go, by all meanfi, John. 
It will be better for the children, and yourself too. I 
should much rather bring up a family upon a farm than 
in any other way." 

*' And I am thinking, ma'am, it will be better for the 
boy." 

" I did not know you had a boy," said Edith. 

** Yes, miss, — at home^-with his grandlather— in Ire- 
land, — and a good boy he is, though I say it." 

"And what does Mary say? Is she willing to gol" 

" Well, there's just the point, ma'am," replied John, 
his countenance falling a little. " Some of the neighboun 
have been telling her how hard it is to live in the 
country, and how that men have to work so hard, that 
they are used up and good for nothing in a year's tima 
And though I know she'll go, if I say so, yet she feels 
very bad about it, and says it will be the death of us 
alL" 

" Then, I suppose, you want me to come round and 
talk her into being reasonable about it, John?" said 
Mrs. Allison. 

" Why, yes, ma'am, if it wasn't taking too much of a 
liberty for me," returned John, evidently very much 
relieved. "You see she thinks, and the children the 
same, that all you and the young lady says is the same 
as gospel truth, a'most. I don't like to lose the place, 
for it's a first-rate chance, Mr. Adams says ; but yet, I^ 
don't want to take her against her will, for it's a good 
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wife she is, though she has her little ways. She is 
getting to be a rale neat housekeeper, ma'am, and knits 
beautiful, miss^ — thanks to you and Miss Grace. I wisii 
all the ladies that undertake to help poor folks knew how 
as well as yourselves. They all mean well, but some- 
times in their kind hearts they do more hurt than geo4y 
ma'am, I do believe." 

" Very true," said Mrs. Allison. " Well, John, I will 
e<Hne and see Mary this afternoon, and I think I shall be 
able to set all right with her." 

John expressed his thanks, and departed; and, the 
same afternoon, Mrs. Allison and her daughter set out to 
pay a visit to Mrs. John Terry. They found her sitting 
at the open window, sewing away at a shirt, and appa- 
rently taking a deal of pains with it. She looked very 
sad, and had evidently been crying. Little Peggy was 
sitting in a chair opposite her mother, propped up with 
pillows, and languidly sewing a bit of patchwork. She 
still looked very pale and delicate. 

" Well, Mary," said Mrs. Allison cheerfully, "what is 
this about going into the country ? John seems to h^ve 
had the offer of an excellent place." 

Mary tried to smile, but her eyes filled with tears 
again. " True, Mrs. Allison, he's full of the notion, and 
breaks my heart entirely talking about it." 

" But why, Mary ] Why should he not be full of the 
notion T 

" Because it will be the death of him, ma'am. The 
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men that go out to work on farmB use thenmelyes up in 
a little while, the work is so hard." 

" And who told yon that 1" 

^ Mrs. Blinn, ma'am. She said her brother went out 
upon a farm, and killed himself entirely in a year, so that 
he had to go to the poor-house ; and it*s as bad for the 
women as the men." 

" Mrs. Blinn is not a very good counsellor for yon, 
l^iary. There is hardly one word of truth in all she says. 
I know very well that her brother went to work in the 
country, and I know, too, that, instead of being in the 
poor-house, he has a nice little cottage of his own almost 
paid for, and keeps his family comfortably by raising 
vegetables and fruits to sell in the town. He is the only 
respectable member of the family that I ever heard ofc" 

" The old sinner !— to tell such a story of her brother !" 

" You will be wiser if you have nothing to do with 
her," said Mrs. Allison. " Now hear a little of what I 
have to say about farming. I was brought up in the 
country, on a farm, and in a part of the country where 
the land is much harder to work than it is here. My 
father and my three brothers did all the work upon a 
hundred acres, and my mother, with the assistance of 
ray sister and myself, took care of the dairy, the cooking, 
and washing, and all there was to do in the house. The 
children always went to school in the winter ; and when 
my twin brothers were eighteen they went to college. 
One of them is now a minister, and the other has a farm 
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of five hundred acres. My father began the world as a 
foreman on a farm ; he engaged himself to a farmer for 
the year round, as John proposes to do. He lived to be 
eighty years old, and when he was sixty-five he could do 
a good day's work at reaping or mowing. My brothers 
are strong, hearty men, and seem likely to live to be as 
old as their father. If I had a dozen boys, I would bring 
them up on a farm.** 

Mary brightened up a little, and her needle flew faster. 
Mrs. Allison Went on. " Now, I want to tell you how 
John will get on. This year, and probably next, he will 
work for wages. Meantime, you will have a nice house, 
not a little narrow place like this, but with plenty of 
room, good water close by the door, and a bit of garden 
to raise vegetables for yourselves, — ^nice green peas and 
beans, with potatoes, cabbage, spinach, and all kinds of 
nice vegetables, all costing you nothing but the seed and 
the trouble of cultivating ; besides your chickens, which 
will give you plenty of eggs." 

Little Peggy dropped her patchwork, and her languid 
eye sparkled at this enumeration of good things. " Oh, 
how nice!" she exclaimed. "And will there be birds, 
ma'am?" 

" Plenty of birds, Peggy ; robins, and blackbirds, and 
lovely little thrushes, and little tomtits. When I was a 
little girl, my brother nailed an old hat up on the shed, 
and the little wrens — ^pretty tiny birds, with long tails — 
came and built their nest in it." 
10 
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"Oh, let's go!" exclaimed the child; "sure Td be well 
i^gain then, I think." 

" The Lord's blessing upon ye ! Your mother wotdd go 
to the world's end to see you well again." 

Mrs. Allison, like a good tactician, saw her adyantagc, 
and seized it. " I have very little doubt, Maiy, that you 
would see her as well as ever in a month's time, if she were 
in the pure, fresh air of the open country, with plenly of 
good milk, and so many thingd to interest and amuse ber. 
It would be very different sitting at the window or in tbe 
door, and watching the shadows flying over tbe green 
fields, and the birds hopping about, from lying here, with 
nothing to look at but the dirty houses over tbe way, 
and nothing to hear but carts and street-noises. But, I 
was saying, John will probably work for wages for some 
years, if a kind Providence keeps him in healtL I am 
sure you will find plenty of work for yourself, and you 
can be laying by something. Then, by-and-by, be may 
be able to take a small farm for himself." 

" ma'am ! I could never hope for that," said Mary. 

"Why not? Many people begin farming in a small 
way, and get on well if they are industrious, and under- 
stand their business. And then think how much better 
off your children would be!" 

Mary had quite forgotten her tears by this time, and 
was much interested. " And what' about the schools, 

k'am? We would like the children to learn to read; 
Mrs. Blinn says there are no schools." 
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" Another wrong story, Mary. You can hardly go a 
mile in this country without coming across a district 
school-house, where the children are taught, summer and 
winter. And there is the church and Sunday school, too, 
the same as here." 

"Well, indeed, ma'am, you make it seem very different 
from what it did this morning. You know, ma'am and 
miss, I couldn't say iNTo, if me husband's mind was set 
upon it; and yet, after all I heard, it seemed as though 
it would be the ruin of us entirely. I wonder, ma'am* 
could we have a cow after a while?" 

"Very probably you might." 

"A cow of our own? A real cow, all to ourselves?' 
said Peggy. 

"That would be very nice, Peggy; wouldn't it? and 
then ye could have nice warm milk, and cream too, some- 
times!" 

"But"— Mary J[ooked as though she were a little 
ashamed at what she was going to say — "wouldn't it be 
very lonesome, ma'am?" 

" Perhaps it might seem so at first, but you would soon 
get used to it ; and you would have enough to do. And, 
besides, Mary, a woman with a husband and children 
like yours has no reason to be lonely anywhere." 

Mary blushed and smiled, and acknowledged that she 
had the best husband in the world. 

" Then, as you really think, ma'am, that it will be best 
for us, sure TU not say another word against it, but go 
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with all my heart. John says it's a nice house, and 
clean, painted, and all. I am thinking we shall need 
a little more furniture." 

" I would not buy a great deal, Mary. You can easily 
get more whenever you want it, you know. Another 
table and bedstead, and a few dishes and pans, would 
fix you nicely. Your grate is new and good, and so is 
the furniture ; of course you will take that." 

While Mrs. Allison and Mary entered into a discussion 
about tubs, pails, and such like matters, Edith amused 
herself and the children (the older girls having come in 
from school) with accounts of the beautiful and wonderful 
things they would see in the country, and told them 
stories of her own- adventures on her uncle's farm, till 
they were wild to visit that land of wonders. 

It was with some misgivings that John turned towards 
home that night, after putting out his horses, for he had 
left Mary in the morning quite inconsolable at the thought 
of the dreadful banishment that was hanging ovet them, 
but he was agreeably disappointed. As soon as he opened 
the door, the children surroimded him, each with some- 
thing to relate of what Miss Edith had told them, and 
all begging to be taken to the country directly. 

" Sure, the young lady has 'witched them all, I think," 
said Mary to her husband. 

" I hope she's 'witched yourself too !" 

" Indade, John, they brought me to my right senses, 
ready to go to-morrow, or when you like ; and I'U 
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never say another word against it, let Mrs. Blinn talk aa 
she will" 

Just then Mrs. Blinn herself opened the door. Maiy 
coloured and felt embarrassed, for she did not want to 
have any more to say to her, and yet she did not like to 
offend her. John quietly made up his mind that this 
was to be Mrs. Blinn's last visit, and took his measures 
accordingly. 

** Was you wanting anything, ma*am,'' he asked coolly. 

" Only to see how your poor wife is, Mr. Terry. S>'.d 
was very poorly this morning," said Mrs. Blinn, taking a 
chair, and not a bit abashed by the coolness of her recep- 
tion. ** You will be the death of her yet, if you ain't 
more careful I see Mrs. Allison come in here this after- 
noon, and I thought Td come and hear what she had to 
say to you. They are proud, mean folks, anyway, and 
always putting their fingers in other folk's pies. I let 
her take my Eliza a little, because she hadn't any one to 
work ; but Fm sorry I did, for they have set the girl up 
so, she'll never be good for anything. Well, and what 
did they say?" 

"Saving your presence, what's that to you?" asked 
John. 

" Bless me, man, don't bite my head off. There's no 
harm in asking, I suppose ) I daresay she told you a lot 
of stuff about me ; but don't you believe it. They always 
had a spite at me." 

" Mrs. Blinn," said John determinedly, but civilly, *' I 
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am going to eat my supper, and I should think your man 
would want his by this time. In my opinion, you'd be 
better employed getting it for him than in prying into our 
matters. It is no business of yours who comes here, or 
what they say. I will thank you to mind your own 
concerns, and not be filling my woman's ears with lies 
and slanders of her best friends. Once for all, will you 
go and stay awayl" 

Mrs. Blinn looked very indignant and a little scared. 
" Fm not going to stand by and see you abuse and hector 
your poor wife, John Terry. Fd take her* part against 
you if you was twice as big." 

"Take my part, indeed!" exclaimed Mary, springing 
up. "If ye dare to say, ye miserable cratur, that I 
haven't the best husband that ever breathed the breath 
of life-" 

" Mrs. Blinn, will you go quietly? or must I send for a 
policeman to put you out? There's a dacent man of them 
convanient, and I'd be loth to lay my hand on you." 

But Mrs. Blinn did not care to wait for the " dacent 
man's" appearance. She made off very suddenly, and 
John sat down to eat his comfortable supper, and to 
chuckle over his victory and his wife's spirit. 

Eliza Blinn had gone on steadily improving. She took 
great pains to give satisfaction, both in her work and her 
lessons ; and though, as was to be expected, she now and 
then relapsed into her former faults, it was only for a 
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little while, and always ended in penitence and renewed 
efforts to do well These slips almost always recurred 
when she had been at home for an afternoon. She came 
back out of spirits, discontented, and with somethings of 
the old expression of stubbornness. 

Mrs. Allison said to her one day, " Why is it, Eliza, 
that whenever I let you go home you come back dis- 
contented and unhappy 1 What do they do to you?" 

" Mother is always talking to me so,'-' said Eliza, after 
a pause, during which she had chopped away with more 
force than was necessary at some cabbage in a wooden 
bowl. " It makes me feel naughty, and I can't help it." 

" But what does she say to you V said Mrs. Allison, 
determined, if possible, to get at the root of the matter. 

" She keeps telling me that I am getting stuck up, 
and feeling above my relations, and that I ought to be 
ashamed to be living so well when she has not much 
to eat." 

"And what else?" ^ 

" She says," said Eliza, beginning to cry, "that I don't 
love her any more, because— I hate to tell— -but I ought 
to do it." 

" If you think you ought to tell, Eliza, I wish you 
would. ^ Perhaps it will not be as new to me as you 
think; and, at all events, I shall not repeat it." 

" She says I don't love her, because I don't bring her 
things from here as I used to do. I used to take her 
Bugar, and bread, and tea, sometimes, before—before 1 
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began to try to be good, you know." Elisa looked half 
fearfully at Mrs. AUison, as though dreading the eflfeofc of 
this disclosure. 

"I know you used to do that, Elixa. I knew it at 
the time, but I hope you will not do it again. Your 
mother ought not to ask you to do such things; but, 
even if she does, you must not take the least thing with- 
out asking/' 

" I told her you said it was stealing," sobbed Eliza, 
"and then she boxed my ears, and asked me, 'did J 
mean to call her a thief f But I didn't, Tm sure. She 
says it is no harm to take a little sugar or tea, when 
people have so much ; and that poor people have aa much 
right to such things as rich people. And she says that 
almost all girls that are in service help their folks at 
home, and I know they do." 

" I know it too, Eliza ; and a gi*eat many girls get into 
trouble by it. They begin by taking a little tea and 
sugar, or perhaps half a loaf of bread, or a bit of butter, 
and think it will not be missed. Then, if they are not 
found out, they go on to larger and larger things, and 
are finally sent away in disgrace, or perhaps sent to 
prison. I am glad you told me about what your mother 
said, and I do not wonder that you feel distressed about 
it ; but keep up a good courage, and be very careful that 
you are not led to do wrong. You have a great many 
things to contend with, but I hope and believe that you 
will overcome them all" 
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" Mother says that Jane may go to a place," said Eliza, 
after another pause ; " and Jane says she wants to go *tu 
the country somewhere." 

*' I will try to find a place for her as soon as I 
ean," replied Mrs. Allison, " and in the country, if pos- 
sible. How would you like to go to the country your- 
seK?" 

" I would rather stay with you than go anywhere," said 
Eliza earnestly. " I don't want any other place, and I 
will do just as you tell me, if j^ou will let me stay." 

" 1 have no wish to send you away, Eliza, and shall 
not think of doing so, as long as I see that you are trying 
to be good. If you keep on improving, you will be 
able to earn good wages by the time you are two years 
older." 

*' Mother said I ought to have good wages now," said 
Eliza; " and she wanted me to ask you for it, but I told 
her I shouldn't" 

" Certainly not, Eliza ; I pay you fully as much as youi 
work is worth, and perhaps rather mor& It is a great 
deal of trouble to direct such a young girl and show her 
how to do her work." 

" Yes, ma'am, I know. I didn't mean to ask for any 
more." 

In two weeks' time John Terry's engagements were all 
completed. His employer lent him a cart and horses to 
transport his goods, and Mrs. M'Bride helped to pack 
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them up, lamenting all the time that they were going to 
lose such good neighbours, and in the same breath con- 
gratulatiug them on being bo well offl Mrs. and Miss 
Allison, Dr. H., and Edith, each presented them with 
some token of good-will ; and Mrs. Stark took leaye of 
her scholars with much affection and some tears, pro- 
mising to go and see them some time. Amy often had 
sore longings for country sights and country air, and 
often dreamed of the view from her little window at 
home. She thought she kept all these homesick feelings 
a profound secret, but in this she was mistaken. Her 
husband was aware of them all, and fully resolved to 
gratify them at some time or other. 

'* The best of luck go with ye, for dacent folks as ye 
are ! " said Mrs. M*Bride, as she looked down the street 
after her friends. " Better neighbours no one ever had 
than yourself, Mary Terry! A teachable creature you 
was« — and thankful, too, — not, like some folks not far 
off, belying them that did the most for you." 

This last sentence was spoken in a somewhat elevated 
voice, for the benefit of Mrs. Blinn, who was standing 
on her own steps, watching the departure of the tra- 
vellers. " The best of luck go with you ! I wish I was 
going too. My eyes are fairly weary, longing for a 
sight of the green fields and a taste of the country air 
I was brought up to. I'd be glad I was going too." 

" Stranger things have happened," said Michael 
" Everything comes in time to them that can wait, as 
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your dacent mammy used to say when I was courting 
yourself. Come in to supper, childer; come, and lave 
crying for the childer, and Til take you to see them 
some day." 



CAUGHT BY THE INFECTION. 

"We will now return to the sewing class, of which we 
have, for a time, lost sight. A number of changes had 
taken place in the little circle which met in Mra Stark's 
clean kitchen every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. 
Honora and Matty Terry were gone, of course, and so 
was Eliza Blinn, though Jane continued to attend regu- 
larly, and had made good progress. Having made a full 
set of clothes for herself, she was now engaged upon some 
coarse pillow-cases for Mrs. Ansell, who promised to pay 
her the full price for them if she did them well Viney 
continued to come, though rather irregularly. She had 
learned to sew nicely, and to read in words of two syl- 
lables, as well as to come with her hands and face clean, 
and to behave tolerably well when in sight ; but that 
was all. Her teachers could not flatter themselves that 
there was any real improvement in her character, and, 
indeed, it seemed all but impossible that there should be 
any, living as she did. Viney's mother drank as hard 
aa Mrs. M*Sweeney had ever done ; but it was only one 
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among her many sins. She was a thief, an inTeterate 
liar, and worse than that Yet she oonld put on a veiy 
fair face, and knew how to make a great ahow of sell- 
gion, so that many people really believed her to be an 
excellent and unfortunate woman, terribly abused by the 
overseer and " the ladies." One lady walked a mile and 
a half to see Mrs. Allison, and informed her that she did 
very wrong in "not attending to that poor creature's 
wants, and in leaving her to suffer as she did ; and if 
that was the way the visitors did, they ought not to be 
encouraged." 

" Why did you not relieve her yourself?" asked Mrs. 
Allison. 

•* It's not my business. I have enough to do to 
look after my own family. It is the business of the 
visitors." 

" But excuse me if I do not see why it is the business 
of the visitors any more than of others. Most of them, 
I presume, could find as much as they wanted to do, 
without concerning themselves in the affjEiirs of such 
people as Mrs. Waters." 

" Well, we pay our money to them, and they ought to 
do it. If we pay, that is enough." 

"You speak as though you thought the visitors received 
the money in compensation for their services, instead of 
merely expending it. They pay their subscriptions as 
well as every one else." 

" May I inquire how much you have paid this year ?" 
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quietly asked Aunt Grace, who had been sitting a 
silent and apparently amused listener to the excited 
lady. 

" Paid]" said Mrs. M., colouring a little ; " I paid my 
subscription, of course." 

" Half-a-crown, I supposed' 

" Well, suppose it was ; what of itl" 

" Why, only that I think you get off very cheaply if 
you think to be excused from all charitable duties in con- 
sideration of half-a-crown paid once a year to the society. 
Wow, permit me to give you a little advice. When a case 
of distress comes to your knowledge, go and visit thd 
people yourself, instead of walking twice as far to find 
a visitor. See with your own eyes whether they are 
worthy or not, and assist them to the best of your 
ability. Then, if they really need more help, I have 
no doubt you will find the visitor ready to do her part." 

Mrs. M. soon took her leave. 

Mary M*Sweeney had gone to live with the wife of 
the milkman, a. bustling, busy, kind-hearted body, as 
good-natured as she was talkative. It was not exactly 
the place her friends would have chosen for her ; but it 
was so much better than her life in the city, that they 
did not hesitate long about securing it for her. Mra 
M^Sweeney had kept her temperance pledge faithfully 
thus far, and was already beginning to feel the good 
effects of her abstinence. Her friends had been success- 
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ful in finding employment for her, and she was soon able 
to take a more decent room in a better neighbourhood. 
She had been taught to sew and knit in her childhood at 
the parish school; and, getting a little money before- 
hand, she revived these long-forgotten accomplishments, 
and actually made a shirt and a pair of socks for her hus- 
band, which she carried up to him herself the first leave- 
day at the Penitentiary. Tim was very much surprised 
and highly gratified. He had, of necessity, been per- 
fectly sober since he had been in the Penitentiary, and, 
being in his right mind, he felt all his affection revive for 
the girl he had married in old Ireland. 

" And did you make them yourself 1" 

" Every stitch," said Mrs. M*Sweeney proudly. 

" Troth, they're iligant ; and how well yourself looks I" 

" Well, then, Til tell you the whole truth. Miss Grace 
came to see me, and talked about it, and I took the 
pledge ; and never a drop I've tasted since, or ever will, 
God helping me! So they got me work among them, 
and my hand's not been out a day since I was able to be 
about; and Tve a decent room up-stairs, warm and nate 
for ye against ye come home." 

Tim seemed somewhat taken aback. " And so you've 
taken the pledge ? Mr. Waters [the chaplain] does be at 
me to take it, but I-—" 

" Do then! do then! and it will be as good a thing as 
you ever did in your life!" 

Mrs. M'Sweeney used all her art and eloquence, and 
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the upshot of the matter was that Tim consented. His 
term had yet sixty days to run, and his wife hoped before 
that time to have a comfortable home for his reception. 
To this end she worked hard and lived sparingly. Her 
earnings were deposited in Miss Grace*s hands, and she 
meant, when she had accumulated enough, to buy a new 
kitchen grate and boiler, and some tubs, so that she could 
take in washing. She was sometimes tempted to spend a 
threepenny piece on a glass 6f beer or whisky, after a hard 
day's work; but the thought of Tim's disappointment 
and upbraiding, and the probable loss of her comfortable 
room, were sufficient to deter her. So she kept out of the 
way of temptation, not so much as trusting herself to 
look at the spirit-shops which she was obliged to pass on 
her way home ; and, after a while, she was rewarded by 
finding that her cup of tea refreshed her more than ever 
her glass of gin had done, without leaving any disastrous 
consequences after it. 

Of the other members of the class little is to be said, 
except that they improved more or less rapidly in man- 
ners and accomplishments. Kose Denny, being arrayed, 
for the first time in her life, in a whole suit of clean new 
clothes, went home with great satisfaction to show them 
to her mother, who was so much impressed with the 
child's improved appearance, that she immediately bor- 
rowed a mop and scrubbed the floor, and afterwards 
washed her own face and hands perfectly clean, using the 
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potato-pot for both purposes. Her husband, a good- 
natured, hard-working man, was so struck by the com- 
bined brilliancy of his house, his wife, and Rose, that he' 
washed his face too ; and going the next morning to ^ 
broker's, he purchased a tub, a basin, and some soap. 
All these incidents were related with great glee the next 
time she saw Mrs. Stark. Amy, of course, was delighted 
to hear of them, and promised Rose that she should haTe 
two nice linen towels for her mother as soon aS she could 
hem them neatly. The two teachers eigoyed a hearty 
laugh over the child's narrative, as soon as she was out of 
hearing. 

"After all," said Edith, " it is not surprising that theed 
people are not neat, living in such places as they do." 

" And with so little means for cleanliness," added Amy. 
" Mrs. Denny has to bring every drop of water she uses 
from a pump a quarter of a mile off, and then up a long 
pair of stairs besides. She has no sink, no dust-hole, and 
no pantry. Think of the thriftless, untidy housekeepers 
who have all these advantages, and yet are almost as far 
from being neat as Mrs. Denny herself ! Besides, they do 
not know the comfort of cleanliness, because they have 
never been clean." 

Several new scholars had been admitted into the class, 
belonging to poor families in the neighbourhood, and 
most of them of respectable character. It was surprising 
to see how fast many of them learned to read. Those 
who hardly knew their letters when they began now read 
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intelligibly in words of two syllables, and took pleasure 
in doing so. They had also learned by heart a number of 
hymns and verses which were taught them in the same 
way that they are in many infant Sunday schools— by the 
teacher's repeating a line at a time. In this exercise the 
children took great delight. They were altv^ays pleased 
to hear stories of country life and country scenes, and 
Edith and Amy encouraged this taste by all means in 
their power, thinking that they would be more willing to 
go into country situations if they formed a pleasant idea 
of it beforehand. There was no doubt that the school 
had done, and was doing, a great deal of good ; and both 
Edith and Amy felt fully repaid for all the time and pains 
they had bestowed upon it. It was beginning to be some- 
what talked about, and one or two others were started in 
different parts of the city. Some of them were dropped 
after a little while, the managers either attempting a 
great deal too much, or else lacking the necessary patience 
uid perseverance, or else disgusted with the filth and bad 
habits of the children. Others kept on, and promised to 
become very useful. Edith rejoiced from the bottom of 
her heart over all these successes, and was more and more 
earnest in trying to do good to her little charge. 

Julia, too, caught the infection, and began to look 
around to see what she could do. As she recovered her 
health and spirits, she found time beginning to hang 
rather heavily upon her hands. She had little to do at 
home, for they had a house fiiU of servants; and, even 
11 
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though she had not lost all taste for her former amnsementt, 
her deep mourning kept her from engaging in them. She 
was not very fond of either reading or study; and needle- 
work did not seem to fill the blank in her mind, though 
it kept her fingers employed. So one day she put on her 
bonnet, and went over to Aunt Grace to open her mind 
to her. 

" Aunt Grace," said she, " I have come to you for some 
work. I want something to da" 

" Well, my dear, there is enough to be done. No one 
need go a-begging for work in this world of ours." 

" But the trouble is that I don't know what to set my- 
self about." 

" Have you visited your Sunday-school children yetl" 

" No," said Julia, opening her eyes. " Would 
you?" 

" Why, yes, certainly. Don't you know it is a rule that 
every teacher shall visit her pupils at least once a montlu 
if possible r* 

" I know it is, but I have never done it somehow; and 
two or three of those children live in such places, I should 
be almost afraid to go." 

" You need not be afraid. In all my experience in this 
city, I have never known a Sunday-school teacher or 
charitable visitor suffering either insult or injury when 
engaged in her appropriate duties. It is not very plea- 
sant going among such people, but we must not think of 
that." 
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" No, certainly not," acquiesced Julia, though rather 
slowly. " Bo you know. Aunt Grace, if there were such 
things as Protestant Sisters of Charity, I think I should 
like to be one." 

" Why r' asked Aunt Grace drily. 

" Oh, because "—Julia could not exactly say, only— "it 
was so beautiful to think of their consecrating their lives 
to good works, and being secluded, and all that." Aunt 
Grace did not laugh, but there was a playful expression 
about her mouth as Julia went on enumerating the 
beauties of such a life. When she had concluded, — 

" I do not see, my dear," said Aunt Grace, " but that 
you can have all these advantages as you are. You can 
seclude yourself from society as much a« you please, and 
sleep upon a hard bed, or even upon the floor, till you are 
tired of it. I daresay your mother will be willing to have 
you clean the kitchen floor as many times a week as you 
wish, and wear a black cambric hood stuffed with cotton, 
while you are about it. I should not recommend it to 
you to cut off your hair at once, because you might get 
tired of the experiment ; but you might put it up in as 
unbecoming a manner as possible, which would answer 
just as well." 

" But they remain unmarried all their lives, and devote 
themselves to doing good," said Julia smiling, though evi- 
dently a little vexed. 

" As to remaining unmarried, you may do that if you 
please, just as I have. And so far as relates to consecrat- 
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ing one's life to doing good, every living man, woman, and 
child is bound to do that at any rata" 

Julia looked rather surprised. " What do you mean, 
Aunt Grace?" 

" I mean that every human being on earth is bound to 
do as much as possible for his or her fellow-creatnre& It 
is impossible but that our influence should be felt in some 
way, for no man liveth to himself, nor does any man die 
to himself ; and if this influence is not for good, it will be 
for evil We cannot rid ourselves of the responsibility by 
not acknowledging it, and we do not and cannot increase 
it by any vows we can make." 

" But I always thought people had a right to do as they 
ple^ased with their own time and means." 

" Not at all, my dear. We are not our own, but are 
bought with a price ; and, therefore, we are to glorify 
God in our bodies and spirits, which are his. He gives us 
our means and our strength, and we are absolutely bound 
to employ them in his service and for his glory, not with 
the idea that we are accumulating any merit by so doing, 
— for, when we have done all, we are but unprofitable ser- 
vants, — but because such is His will who has called us 
unto salvation." 

" But is not this just what the Sisters of Charity do. 
Aunt Grace?" 

" Some of them do it, I have no doubt; and there have 
been signal instances of self-sacrifice and devotion among 
them. I should be the last to wish to detract from their 
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just claims to respect and regard. But what I want 10 
impress upon your mind is, that any one can do as much, 
and that many a woman does actually quite as much, 
without the help of vows and a coarse dress, or any out- 
ward distinction whatever, and without any idea of 
laying up merit by it, as they think they do, but simply 
because it is her duty. You know Mrs. Brooks, don't 
youl" 

"The hatter's wife?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, Mrs. Brooks has brought up six children faith- 
fully, attending to all their wants, making and mending 
their clothes, teaching them to read, and instructing them 
to fear and love God. She has one girl twelve years old, 
who has had epileptic fits from her infancy, and can never 
be left alone for a moment. She is partially idiotic, and 
has dreadful fits of violent temper, so that she snatches 
and bites everything that comes near her; and I have 
many times seen her mother's hands bleeding from the 
prints of Sally's teeth and nails. Mrs. Brooks takes care 
of this poor creature night and day, with the assistance 
of her eldest daughter. With all this, she manages to 
help her husband, and add to the income of the family, 
by making caps and binding hats, and finds time to do a 
great many good turns for her neighbours besides. What 
Siflter of Charity ever did more ? Yet Mrs. Brooks has 
no idea of getting to heaven by what she has done. She 
crusts in the merits of her Redeemer to atone for her sins, 
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a-ad iu the grace of (xod to prepare her for his rest aa boob 
as her work on earth is finished. She only hopes she maj 
lire as long as Sally does." 

** That is beautiful !" said Julia, her eyes fiUrng with 
tpars, as they always did whenever anything touched her 
heart "^That poor, plain Mrs. Brooks! I will never 
laugh at her odd bonnet and dress again." 

"You see that a noble and disinterested spirit, and a 
refined and correct taste, do not necessarily go together. 
Mrs. Brooks had perhaps more than the usual share of 
trouble ; but every mother of a family has enough, and 
the good they do is not the less acceptable in the sight of 
Grod because it is done to their own children, for the 
apostle Paul says, ' He that provideth not for his own 
household has denied the fiiith, and is worse than an 
iiifideL' " 

" That reminos me of something," said Julia blushing; 
" I heard Katy, our laimdress, saying this morning that 
she wished she could get some one to write her letters for 
her. I might have offered to do so, and thought I would, 
but I dou't like to write letters, and so I did not offer. I 
will do it as soon as I get home. But people that have 
not families, like you and I, Aunt Grace, what can we do V 

"Write letters for Katy the laundress," said Aunt 
Grace smib'ng ; " and, better yet, teach Katy to write 
them herself, if she is willing to learn. My good mother 
used to say, * Work comes to willing hands,' and I believe 
it is true." 
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" It would be nice to teach Katy and Maria to write 
and read, wouldn't it ?" exclaimed Julia, quite delighted 
with the thought. " I could teach them in the evenings, 
when they have, done their work ; and there is one of my 
scholars, Jessie Andrews, who lives in the alley just back 
of us, she does not know how to read. I think 1 will 
try; wouldn't you. Aunt Grace?" 

" 1 certainly would, if they want to lea-rn, Julia. But 
you must think before you begin, my dear. It will be a 
good deal of trouble — perhaps more than you anticipate. 
You will have to be very patient, very steady, and very 
thorough, if you wish to succeed. It will be no child's 
play, you know." 

" I know it, and I don't want any child's play. I have 
never done anything but play all my life, and I want to 
work now. I am not such a baby as I used to be, Aimt 
Grace. I am very much changed. When I was taking 
care of poor Efl&e, I thought more than I had done before 
in all my life, and I saw how foolish and wicked I had 
always been. 1 don't think I shall ever be very wise or 
very sensible," Julia concluded, blushing sweetly, " but I 
hope I shall be of some use in the world yet. What a good 
thing it is that one need not be a philosopher, nor even a 
scholar, to love God and do good !" 

" And so you have learned to love him, Julia ? I am 
sure I am most thankful to hear you say so, my dear. 
That lesson once learned, the other all-important one — 
to love your neighbour — follows naturally enough. It la 
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indeed a blessed thing that neither great intellectua] 
powers, nor a high degree of literary attainment, nor yet 
a cultivated taste, are required in order to love God. 
'The pure in heart shall see him,' we are told, and *the 
peacemakers shall be called his children.'" 

" But yet it is a good thing, Aunt Grace, to leam all 
that we can, isn't it?" 

" Most certainly," Aunt Grace replied ; " cultivate your 
mind as much as possibla I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the more we leam the better, so long aa our 
pursuits are sanctified by the desire of serving God with 
them" 

" Some people tliink that women ought not to leam 
too much," observed Julia. " They think it unfits them 
for i)erforming well their peculiar duties." 

" I shall believe that when I see uncultivated and illi- 
terate women more domestic and more attentive to their 
families than those who are well educated. I have gene- 
rally found women's love of gossip, idle visiting and finery, 
in exact proportion to their ignorance. Take my word for 
it, that Katy and Maria will not do up your collars any 
the less neatly, or take any the less pains in sweeping 
the rooms, because they are able to read their Bibles and 
write their own letters." 

" Then you think the experiment really worth trying, 
Aunt Grace?" 

" Most certainly, my dear Julia ; and I wish you all 
success. Do not be discouraged and disheartened if you 
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d3 not succeed very well at first. You will at least do 
yourself good and satisfy your conscience." 

Julia went home with her heart full of her scheme, and 
anxious to put it into execution. When she proposed it 
to the girls, she was rather surprised, and perhaps a little 
mortified, that they were not 9& eager about it as herself. 
Katy, who could read a little already, and who had a 
brother in Australia, accepted the offer with thankful- 
ness; but Maria was doubtfiiL She thought she was too 
old. She did not know anything about reading, and she 
thought she never should learn. 

A new scholar, however, presented himself, in the 
shape of John the coachman, who had lived in the family 
for many years. He was not in the kitchen when Julia 
spoke to the girls ; but, hearing of it from Katy, and 
going himself to the young lady, he explained, with 
many chuckles and twists of hands and hat, that he 
should take it as a great condescension if Miss Julia 
would teach him to write. Julia could not help laugh- 
ing. 

"Why John, don't you know how to write ?" 

'* No, miss. I didn't never learn to write, and I would 
consider it a great favour, indeed I would, if Miss Julia 
would be so obliging." 

" Well, I am sure, I am willing to try, if you want to 
learn; but you must take a great deal of pains, and re- 
member that I am an inexperienced teacher." 

John was sure that Miss Julia would be a superfluous 
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teacher (such was his expression), and avowed his inten- 
tion of being very attentive. 

Julia gave her first lesson that night, and succeeded 
beyond her hopes. Indeed, she was so delighted that 
she could not help giving an account of her success when 
she returned to the parlour. Mrs. Ansell thought it a 
very singular thing for Julia to take up, but she was glad 
to have her amuse herself, and pleased to see her so ani- 
mated. Mr. Ansell, on the contrary, was evidently in- 
terested. He praised his '* little girl," as he called her, 
for thinking of such a thing, gave her a number of useful 
hints as to the length of her lessons and the mode of 
conducting them, and, finally, promised a prize to the 
one who should first learn to write a page legibly and 
correctly. So Julia went to bed very happy indeed. 



XI. 

DETERMINED TO GO ON. 

For two or three weeks Julia persevered in her school 
for the servants, and her pupils really made good pro- 
gress, especially John, to whose writing lessons, by the 
advice of her father, she added some instruction in figures. 
Maria also did very well, and became much interested in 
her lessons ; but Katy, though she had at first been the 
most desirous of all to learn to read, now began to bo 
discouraged, and to relax in her efforts. But she was. not 
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the only one. As the charm of a new employment wore 
oflf, and it began to be a little harder to make her 
scholars understand, Julia felt as though she had taken 
a pretty heavy burden upon her hands. It was often in- 
convenient for her to give up an hour and a half after 
tea, and she was now and then tempted to let the hour 
go by without attending to her pupils. She found that 
whenever she neglected a lesson she had more than 
double work to do next time ; and this was very vexatious. 
Then her father, though he did not say anything, always 
looked grave, not to say disapproving, when he saw her 
omitting to attend to her class ; for Mr. Ansell was a 
strict man of business as well as a man of honour, and 
had very little patience with any neglect in fulfilling 
obligations. One day, after she had had more than 
usual trouble with her class, Julia came to the conclusion 
that it was not worth while for her to try any longer, 
and she might as well give it up first as last ; she was not 
made for a teacher, that was clear. 

She was sitting alone over her work in the amiable 
frame of mind which usually accompanies a deliberate 
intention to act against one's conscience, when the door 
opened softly and Aunt Grace entered. Julia would 
rather have seen almost any one else, and so her welcome 
was not quite as cordial as usual. Aunt Grace, however, 
did not seem to notice her coldness ; but, taking a seat, 
she produced her work and began sewing a piece of em- 
broidery with great quietness and composui*c. 
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^ I met your mother just now, my dear ; and, as I 
want to talk to her about some important matters, I told 
her I would come here and wait till she returns ; and now 
please to admire my pattern as it deserves," she added, 
spreading it out for inspection. 

It was quite impossible for Julia to be out of hmnour 
long at a time, and the coldness of her reserve thawed 
before Aunt Grace's genial manner like an icicle in the 
sunlwam. She admired the beautiful work, and displayed 
her own in turn; and they chatted for a few minutes 
very pleasantly about the mysteries of cambrio-work. 

**And how goes the school?" asked Aunt Grace at 
length. " Your father tliinks you are doing wonders." 

" I am glad if he does," replied Julia, giving her cotton 
an impatient jerk ; ** for it does not seem to me as though 
I did anything. I tliink I shall give it up." 

"That would be a pity," said Aunt Grace quietly, 
" because if you stop now all your lessons will be thrown 
away, for, of course, your pupils will not have made suffi- 
cient progress to go on by themselves. John will be 
very much disappointed, I fear, for he told me the other 
day he hoped soon to learn enough to write to his sister 
in Cornwall." 

" It was nonsense for me to undertake it," said Julia 
peevishly. " I never was made for a school-teacher." 

"My dear, did you ever seriously consider and ask 
yourself what you were made for?" 

Julia was silent for a wliile. ^ 
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" No ; I dou't know that ever I did" 

" It is a curious thing, though, is it not, that such a 
complex being as yourself*, with so much machinery con- 
nected with you, and so much pains taken to develop its 
faculties, and having withal the power of self-examina- 
tion, should never have asked itself, * What am I here 
for, taking up so much room in the world?' " 

" Well, Aunt Grace, do just t^ll me now, what was I 
made for?" 

"To glorify Gkxi and enjoy him for ever," said Aunt 
Grace emphatically. " In other words, you were made 
to do all the good you can to your fellow-creatures here, 
and to fit yourself for a state of eternal holiness and hap- 
piness hereafter. That is your work, and you have no 
right to do any less." 

" But, Aunt Grace, you know we are not to depend 
upon our works for salvation." 

" Certainly not, my dear, but we are to show our grati- 
tude and love for being saved by doing all in our power 
to benefit those for whom Christ died as well as for us. 
Did you ever seriously reflect, Julia,— did you ever 
realize, that Christ died for sinneks— the chief of sin- 
ners ; for the most miserable beggar that comes to your 
door, or the most degraded woman that you shun in the 
street, as well as for you and for me? And that all souls 
are equally precious in his sight?" 

"He did, I know," said Julia thoughtfully; "but it 
seems hard to realize it sometimes." 
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^ I know it ; but it is a thought we ought to keep be- 
fore our minds as much as possible, if we desire to have 
right dispositions towards our fellow-creatures. The 
more we feel the force of it the more disposed shall we 
1)6 to exert ourselves for them, and the less likely shall 
we be to become weary in well-doing. The Bible tells us 
this. 'Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another.'" 

Julia saw whither Aimt Grace's argument tended; she 
had not a particle of obstinacy in her nature, and, being 
convinced, she gave in at once. 

" I see it all. Aunt Grace," she exclaimed, in her im- 
pulsive way ; " I know what you mean. Christ died for 
our poor ignorant serv^ants as much as for me ; and yet I 
have been so wicked as to become tired of trying to do 
them good, and to wish to give it up, just because it was 
a little inconvenient. I am ashamed of myself— indeed I 
am ;" and two bright large tears, which fell and glittered 
on her black dress, gave evidence of her sincerity. 

"Well, my dear, there is time yet to amend," said 
Aunt Grace cheerfully. " You have not given up, you 
know ; and, after this, I don't believe you will think of 
doing so." 

"No, indeed, I shall not" said Julia warmly; "but 
really and truly. Aunt Grace, it is harder than it was 
when I began." 

" I have no doubt of it. You have come to the hard 
placer 
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"What do you mean]" 

** I mean that in every undertaking there comes, sooner 
or later, a hard place. It is not usually at first — for 
most beginnings are easy— but after a while the novelty 
wears off, and the difficulties begin to make themselves 
felt. Did you not find it so when you learned music and 
French?" 

"Indeed, I did. But what must one do when one 
comes to the hard place 1" 

" Persevere, " replied Aunt Grace smiling. " Work 
harder and harder, and by-and-by you will find yourself 
making headway, and at last you will be on the other 
side of it, and go on easily again. A great many people 
never get any further than the hard place, and they are 
the people that never do anything but by halves. They 
are almost always discontented themselves, and very apt 
to be in the way of those who desire to accomplish 
more." 

Aunt Grace stopped to cut out an eyelet, and then con- 
tinued,— 

" Now, I presume you have come to just this hard 
place in your teaching. If you allow it to stop you, you 
will be discontented with yourself, all your pains will 
have been thrown away, and your pupils will be rather 
worse off than if you had not begun ; while, on the other 
hand, if you persevere and surmount the difficulty, you 
will have bestowed a lasting benefit upon your scholars, 
and secured an incalculable good to yourself in the discip- 
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line and self-conquest you will have gained ; not to men- 
tion the approval of God and of your own conscience, 
which are beyond all price." 

Julia brightened up amazingly. "I won't give up; 
indeed I won't, aunt. I am ashamed that I should ever 
have thought of such a thing; but you know it is only 
lately that I have begun to think," she added smiling. 
" And now, Aunt Grace, I wish you would give me some 
advice. I don't believe I have the best way of managing. 
Katy has not learned her letters yet." 

" How do you teach them ?" asked Aimt Grace. 

"I hear them all over every night; but she almost 
always makes mistakes." 

" That is not the best way, my dear. Never mind the 
letters. Teach her to know little words at sight, two or 
three at a time, and it will interest her more to learn. 
But give her only a very few at first. One step at a time, 
as the child learns to walk, you know. How does 
Maria get on?" 

*' Oh, she is a great deal quicker than Katy, and knew 
her letters before she began. . She can read words of two 
syllables." 

"What is she reading?" 

" Notliing but the spelling-book." 

" I would find an easy book for her, if I were you, and 
let her have part of her lessons in that. She would pro- 
bably be more interested, and make better progress. But 
how about the Sunday school— the little ragged children ]" 
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Oh, they are the deai*est little things !" said Julia 
laughing ; " only so funny I can hardly keep my coun- 
tenance sometimes. Miss Haskell told me I should not 
be able to make them learn lessons, but I have not had 
much difficulty." 

" I should think not. The more particular you are 
with respect to the lessons, and the better ord^r you 
preserve (within reasonable limits, I mean, of course), the 
better the children will like you, and the more regular 
they will be in their attendance." 

" Miss Haskell says there is no use in attempting to 
observe discipline in Sunday school," said Julia. 

" I should imagine she thought so," said Aunt Grace 
dryly, "from the way her class behaves. My fingers 
fairly tingle to get hold of those children sometimes." 

" Then you do not think it is true 1" 

" Not at all, my dear— not at all Children must be 
kept in order, if they are to learn anything. You cannot 
teach them under any other conditions. Just think what 
a scene our school-room would present if all the classes 
behaved like Miss Haskell's !" 

" Edith always preserves perfect order," remarked 
Julia, "and her class is twice as large as when she 
took it." 

" I have been a teacher in a Sunday school for twenty 
years," said Aunt Grace, "and I taught a day-school for 
twelve years; so I may be allowed to have somo ex- 
perience; and I have always found that children are 
12 
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happier, better satisfied, and more attached ti> their 
teacher, when they are reasonably, firmly, and thoroughly 
goTemed. When this is the case, you can indulge them 
to almost any extent without spoiling them ; whereas, the 
liberty of an undisciplined child is an iigury and a torment 
to himself, and an unspeakable discomfort to every one 
in his neighbourhood. Treasure up that &ct, my 
dear, against the time when you have a £Eunily of yonr 
own." 

Instead of giving up her school, Julia went to it that 
evening with renewed interest and energy. She was sony 
to find that Elaty seemed more discouraged than ever 
about learning to read. She said she thought it was of 
no use for her to go on. 

" But why not, Katy 1 I thought you were very 
desirous to learn, so that you could read the Bible, and 
write to your brother." 

" So I was, IVIiss, but 'tain't no use," said Katy sadly. 
" I'se too old to learn so much. Even if I learnt to read 
this book, it wouldn't help me any about reading the 
Bible." 

" Oh, yes ! If you learn to read this well, you can read 
any book" 

" Can I ?" said Katy in surprise. " I thought Td have 
to learn new letters for every single book." 

" I don't wonder you were discouraged, if you thought 
you would be obliged to learn a new alphabet every 
time you wanted to read a new book. But, now that 
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you know this is not the case, I think you will have 
more courage, and go on learning till you can read." 

Katy thought so too, and went to work with new 
vigour. Julia pursued the plan recommended byAimt 
Grace, and the lesson was a very satisfactory one. From 
this time Katy's progress was rapid, and she soon over- 
took and passed Maria, who was not so much in earnest. 
John's arithmetic and writing lessons were equally pros- 
perous, and he was very proud when he showed his 
master his first sum in long division, neatly and correctly 
worked out upon the slate he had bought. It was some- 
thing of a tax, to be sure, to give the requisite time and 
attention; but Julia found herself much happier than she 
would have been if she had given up to her impulses, and 
abandoned the enterprise in disgust. 

One day, after dinner, Edith was sitting alone at her 
drawing. Her mother had gone out with Aunt Grace. 
Her attention was absorbed with giving some delicate 
finishing touches with the crayon, now and then holding 
her work at a distance to judge of the effect, when she 
heard a light step enter tl^e roomu She thought it was 
Eliza, and did not look around, till, surprised at her long 
silence, she raised her head and saw Viney standing 
near her. There was something in the child's expres- 
sion so different from her ordinary face that Edith was 
frightened. 

" Why, Viney, child," she exclaimed, " what u ilie 
matter? 
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** Father is dead !" Kaid Yiney, in a straoge tone of 
excitement, not at all such a tone as an ordinaiy child 
would use on such an occasion, but with a kind of fierce- 
ness in it. " Mother wants you to come down to our 
house directly." 

" Your father dead ! What ailed him T 

" He fell off the sand-bank the day before yesterday, and 
has been on the bed ever since. He died this forenoon, 
and mother wants you to come down." 

Edith hesitated. She wished her mother had been at 
home, for she was almost afraid of the woman ; but, after 
a moment's deliberation, she resolved to venture. So she 
put on her bonnet, and went down to the miserable place 
which Mrs. Waters called home. What a sight ! There" 
he lay dead! A strong, powerfully-built man, in the 
prime of life, but bearing the marks of his degrading 
habits. He was dressed in his common working-clothes, 
and no attempt had yet been made to compose the limbs 
and features ; but a young boatman who had come in was 
making some preparations to do so. He was rather a rough- 
looking person, as our boatmen often are, but he went about 
his task tenderly enough. Mrs. Waters sat by the fire, 
weeping and moaning, and rocking to and fro in her chair, 
while three or four women from the neighbourhood — some 
of her own class, and one or two a little more respectable 
— were around her, trying to comfort her. Catherine 
M'Sweeney stood at the other side of the fire, regarding 
the scene with lowering brows. Little Mary, the youngesj 
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child, was clinging to her sldrtB and dying, and to her she 
now and then addressed a word or two of oomfurt or ec- 
dearment in Irish ; but to the mother she said not a woitL 
Yiney stood near her mother, with the same fierce, hard 
look on her little face,— tamed now towards her mother, 
now to the body on the bed. It was fearful to see such 
an aspect in a child in the presence of death. Edith was 
almost overcome with the horror of the scene. She had 
never witnessed death before, except surrounded with ail 
those refinements of tenderness and purity which maJke 
it almost beautiful But she felt the absolute necessity 
of self-command and presence of mind, considering the 
people with whom she had to do, and, controlling herself 
by a strong effort of will, she asked, in a low tone,— 

" How long has he been ill T 

** About a week, I understand, ma'am,** said the boat- 
man. 

" Yiney said something about a £^11** 

" And it was a fell he had," said Mrs. Waters, wring- 
ing her hands. ^ He went to the sand-banks when he 
was not fit for work, for he hasn't been out this three 
weeks and more ; but he was always bent upon work, and 
never depended on any hands but his own." 

This was news to Edith; but she made no remarks 
upon it, of course, and asked Mrs. Waters how she was 
herself 

" Tndade, it's but poorly I am, and I think Til soon 
follow him that's gone. And I not a stitch of black to 
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put on for liim ! Get out of the way, can't ye, Viney, ye 
little — . Fve been very ill this three we^a, Miss, and 
only got out of my bed to take care of him." 

Edith well knew this to be an absolute falsehood ; but 
she said nothing, and began to make inqniries about what 
was wanted most. 

*' We shall want candles to light at the head and feet, 
of course," said a pert, impudent little woman, who was 
making herself particularly busy, " and refreshments for 
the watchers, and a shroud and coflSn, of course." 

" Refreshments ! " repeated Edith, not understanding 
her. 

" Yes, to be sure, for the wake — something to eat and 
drink. You don't expect the neighbours are going to sit 
up for nothing, do you ?" 

" I cannot do anything about that," said Edith. " I 
should think it very unnecessary; and as for liquor, I 
should think there had been enough and too much of 
tliat already." 

" You may say so, Miss," said the boatman, without 
looking up ; and added, in a low voice, " and no lack of it 
now." 

" The overseers of the poor will provide all things neces- 
sary for a decent funeral," Edith continued quietly, "and 
I will send in some provisions for the family, and inform 
ii:y mother about the matter." 

" And don't you mean to give him a shroud, then ?" 

" The overseers will do all that is necessary," as I said. 
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returned Edith, and she turned to make some more 
particular inquiries of Mrs. Waters as to what she 
needed ; but her voice was drowned in a storm of indig- 
nation. 

" Have you no feeling, then, for a decent man like him 
How would you like it yourself, then 1 If youVe the 
making of a lady in you you'll just give us money enough 
for a decent wake, and let us lay it out." 

Edith saw plainly that their design was to frighten 
her into doing whatever was wanted, but she stood firm. 

" I have said what I shall do, and all this noise is use- 
less, and very unfeeling besides. I shall not furnish the 
means for a wake, and I am very certain my mother will 
not ; but what provisions are necessary for the family I 
will send in immediately." Then, addressing the widow, 
she said very quietly, " Try to be composed, Mrs. Waters, 
and tell me what you need most." 

" A good man he was, and evet and always good to me 
and the childer ; and my bitter curse on all them that said 
he ever drank a drop in his life! The widow's curse 
stick to them to the end of their days that said he was a 
drinking man !" and Mrs. Waters rocked herself to and 
fro in her chair, and wrung her hands. 

"For shame, mother 1" cried Viney. "You ought to 
be ashamed to lie so to Miss Edith, and she so good to 
us!" 

*' What a speech from a child to her mother, and in 
presence of her father's dead body!" thought Edith. 
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- IK^n't 5j itrdk so to your mother, my child," said she, 
-hit te'l me wha: you have in the house.** 

"Xothic^ but some cold pieces I got, and a little 
whisky." answered Viney, who seemed for once possessed 
with the spirit of truth-telling. " Mother sent me for it 
this morning. She had a sixpence out of some money the 
overseer of the poor cave her." 

" I got it to rub him with yesterday," said Mrs. Waters. 
" I had to take the child home firom a place she had to 
take oare of me, because I am ill this two weeks." 

" It's no suoh thing, mother. Yon just brought me 
home to be.: — ^you kr.ow you did. I had a good place, and 
the jxvple was s:^\xi to me, and gave me nice clothes and 
all I wish I could have stayed there." 

** YouM bi tier go now. Miss," observed the boatman 
sh. r:>, but no: uncivilly. He followed her to the door, 
and c'.v^scvi i: nttor him. " Don't take any trouble about 
t r.e w onion," j^iid he. ** Fve spoken to his son that lives 
hcn^ in the city, toloi;raphed to the other, and the sons 
s;n- thoy will take c;ire of it all.'* 

*• I did not know tlioy had any sons," said Edith, sur- 
prisCiL 

** He has two sons, and both well offl" 

** But wliy have they not helped their father and mother, 
then?*' asked Eiiith. 

*• Tliey have helped them time and again ; but where 
was the gi>od ? It's aU spent for drink. They wanted to 
lake the little girl to bring up, but the mother wouldn't 
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hear of it. Waters was well off till he took to drinking, 
and here is the end of it." 

" I am afraid it is not the end," said Edith, almost in- 
voluntarily. The young man looked at her in surprise. 
" After death comes the judgment, you know," she con- 
tinued timidly ; " and the Bible does not give much hope 
for drunkards." 

When Edith had returned, she found that her mother 
had arrived before her. She had heard the story from 
Eliza, and she was only waiting for her daughter to come 
back and report in order to take the necessary measures. 
She was as much surprised as Edith had been to learn 
that Mr. Waters had two sons. 

" She has told me again and again that she had no chil- 
dren living but the two little girls." 

" She has got two other girls who are in places," said 
Eliza. " One of them lives in Bury, and the other with a 
family out in Eye. The old woman has tried to get her 
away time and again ; and once, because Margaret would 
not come, she caught her by the hair, and dragged her 
down upon the floor, and almost killed her before they got 
her away." 

"Are you sure, Eliza?" asked Edith; "who told 
your* 

" She told me herself, ma'am. I saw her at St. Paul's 
Church Sunday School, where I used to go sometimes." 

" The man who was laying out the body told me that 
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the son promised to do everytliing necessary to the fnneral,'' 
said Edith; " but perhaps it would not be amiss to send 
them some provisions. I am sorry for the children, poor 
things!" 

"I am sorry for them all," said her mother, "but I 
do not think it right to supply them with the means for 
a regular drinking-bout over the corpse. We will go 
down again by-and-by, and see what the state of the 
case is." 

" Almost the most fearful thing of the whole was to see 
and hear Viney," said Edith. " It seemed so terriUe for 
a child of eight years old— an age when most children are 
tender-hearted— to be so fearfully hardened. She showed 
no sort of feeling except indignation against her mother 
for cursing and lying with a dead body in the house, as 
she said. It seems rather hard that the people Viney 
lived with should have taken away her clothes when her 
mother took her home." 

" There are several things to be said about that, my 
dear. It has been a common practice with Mrs. Waters 
to send Viney to a place for two or three weeks, and then, 
just as she is comfortably clothed, to take her home, and 
in three or four days sell the clothes for liquor. I have 
known it done in more cases than hers. I believe that 
was her only object in taking the child away, and that the 
persons she lived with, seeing through this design, took 
this method to defeat it." 

Edith drew a long sigh. '* It is distressing, mother, to 
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be brought in contact with so much wickedness; and 
when one reflects that this is only one family out of many 
who are equally degraded, it is perfectly overwhelming. 
It makes one's very heart sick." 

" It does indeed, EditL I only wish that every Chris- 
tian man and woman in this city could be brought to 
realize it as you do." 

" Yes, as long as it is so it is better to know it. But 
what can be done?" 

" In this case very little, except to try and provide for 
the children properly, though even in that, I fear, we 
shall not succeed. But yon have accomplished something 
this year, Edith. Think of the improved condition of 
Mrs. M'Sweeney." 

" That is Aunt Grace's work, and not mine, mother." 

" I do not think Aunt Grace would have succeeded 
without the influence you had gained over the little girl, 
my dear," said her mother. " Then here is Eliza, who 
was as unpromising a subject as ever I saw, but who now 
seems likely to grow up a good woman. You mu3t not 
be too much discouraged, my child." 

Edith seemed so tired that her mother did not think it 
good for her to go out again ; and, taking Eliza witli h*;r, 
she went herself down to the widow. It wan not I/;ng 
before she returned. 

" You are back sooner than I ex|>ected," said YA\\\\. 

"I did not go further than the dwr," rrjpli<!(| \\vx 
mother. '* I found the corpse laid out in gn^iit nUU*,, Willi 
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four candles lighted at the head and feet. A table waa 
set out with bread, and butter, and cheese, besides plenty 
of beer and whisky ; and the whole party, the widow in- 
cluded, were in an uproar. I found that Yiney had taken 
refuge with one of the neighbours, and that Mrs. 
M*Sweeney had taken Mary home with her ; so, as the 
children were safe, I saw no use in any interference on my 
part, and I came away." 

The next afternoon Waters was buried in considerable 
state,— being carried to the grave in a hearse with feathers, 
and followed by half-a-dozen carriages ! Of course the 
overseers of the poor had nothing to do with this display ; 
it was provided by the sons of the deceased, against their 
better judgment and against the advice of their priest 
" But what would people say if they let their father be 
buried with one carriage?" 

As soon after the funeral as she thought they had had 
time to get thoroughly sober, Mrs. Allison made them a 
visit, to ascertain whether anything could be done for the 
benefit of the children. She found the two sons using all 
their eloquence to persuade their mother to let them take 
the little girl with them, if she would not go herself. Mrs. 
Allison warmly seconded their endeavour, but in vain. 
She would not go herself, and she would not let the 
children go, and that " was all about it." They finally 
gave up the attempt in despair. 

In the course of a few days Viney came up to bid Edith 
good-bye. She said her mother was going to a place on 
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the canal, where they used to live, in the country ; and 
that she and Mary were going with her. She was much 
more comfortably dressed than usual, and said, in ex- 
planation, that Biddy had been in town and bought 
clothes for her and her mother; and added that her 
mother had pawned hers already. Viney had given her 
teacher more trouble and anxiety than all the other 
children in the class put together, and yet Edith felt very 
sorry to part with her. She took her upon her lap, and 
talked to her a long time about the necessity of trying to 
be a good girL She endeavoured to direct her darkened 
understanding to the fountain of all goodness and truth, 
and poor Yiney listened with considerable interest and 
apparent intelligence. 

" I mean to go to school every day when we get back 
in the country," said she ; " and, as soon as I learn some- 
thing, I mean to get a place like Margaret, and try to be 
somebody. I used to go to school when we lived thei-e 
befora" 

Edith conmiended this resolution, and gave her some 
advice as to her conduct in school and among strangers. 
She bade Edith good-bye very quietly, and went as far 
as the door, when she turned suddenly, and, throwini^' 
her arms around her teacher's neck, she burst into a flood 
of tears. It was the first time Edith had ever known 
her to cry naturally. 

" I don't want to go away ! I love you, I do ; and I 
am sorry I was so naughty. You was always good to me 
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when I was the worst, and I don't want to go away an<l 
never see you no more !" 

Edith was as much affected as the child. She was 
taken entirely by surprise by this outburst of emotion. 
It would have been the most natural thing in the world 
to expect of any child in ordinary circumstances, but was 
totally at variance with all she had ever known of Viney. 
She strove to soothe her more by caresses than words, 
but Viney cried on as though her heart would break. 

" Then, if you love me," said Edith at last, " you will 
remember all I have tried to teach you, and what I have 
said to-day ; will you notl" 

" I will truly," sobbed the child ; " but, dear ! Ill 
never see you again, I know." 

" I hope we shall see one another again," said Edith, 
very seriously, " though perhaps not in this world. But 
you must be a good girl, Viney, and love and serve God, 
as you have learned to do in the Sunday school" 

Edith never saw her again. She had, therefore, no op- 
portunity of knowing whether the good seed ever took 
root in her heart ; but it was always a pleasure to her to 
know that the poor child had shown a capacity to be 
aflfected by kindness, and some desire for goodness. 
Everything, indeed, was against her, except the God who 
watches over even the sparrows, and whose will it is that 
not one of these little ones should perish. To his care 
did Edith commit her in many an earnest prayer. 

Such children as Viney are growing up by hundreds in 
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our large cities. They have the lowest and hardest experi- 
ences of life, and become adepts in every species of vice be- 
fore the children of rich parents have done with their baby 
playthings. They resort to all means to gain their miser- 
able livelihood. Trained systematically to lying and pilfer- 
ing, and often drinking habits, too — into what kind of 
men and women are these little monsters likely to grow ? 

Setting aside any danger from their example and influ- 
ence over others, can we escape responsibility in this 
matter ? Are not these poor creatures something to us \ 
— to all of us ? In the thrilling accounts of the last judg- 
ment, given in the gospel, we find that those upon the 
left hand were set there and received their condemnation, 
not so much for the evil they had committed, as for the 
good they had left undone. " Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to the least of these my brethren, ye did it not unto me." 
To seek and save that which was lost was Christ's mis- 
sion upon earth, and he has left that mission to us who 
profess to be his disciples. 

A lady was rejoicing that a very bad street in her 
neighbourhood had been thoroughly cleared of its de- 
graded and miserable inhabitants. She was asked what 
had become of the poor people. ** I am sure I do not 
know," was the reply ; " nor do I care, so long as they 
are not here." 

She was not a hard-hearted person; but she spoke 
without thought, and under the influence of the annoyance 
her neighbours had caused her. She did not realize that 
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each of the poor beings who had caused her such dlBOom- 
fort was a feeling, sinning, suffering, immortal creature 
who must exist somewhere, through time and eternity. 
Does any one ask. What must I do, and how can I do it 1 
If you only do the duty which lies nearest to you,— if 
you only gather the children of one neglected family into 
the Sunday school,— if you teach one little girl to sew and 
read, — if you persuade some one man or woman to 
abandon the intoxicating cup, which leads so many to 
perdition, — ^if you encourage and assist one poor soul, 
struggling through suffering, and toil, and poverty in the 
right way, — it is much ; and, whether little or much, you 
shall in no wise lose your reward. 



XII. 

WORKING TOO HARD. 

For some time after the events of the last chapter, Edith 
was unwell, and unable to attend either to the sewing 
class or the Sunday school. Her health was usually 
good, but the uncomfortable excitement of the week was 
quite too much for her. She tried to laugh it off as a 
matter of no consequence ; but, when she came down the 
second day with heavy eyes and an aching head, her 
mother quietly put away the German books, closed the 
piano, and told her there was neither study nor work for 
her that day. 
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Edith laughed at first ; but before dinner-time she was 
glad to lie down and close her eyes to the light. It was 
full two weeks before she was able even to think again, 
and another week before she could walk the length of the 
room. Marcia came often to see her, and almost always 
leffc her worse than she found her, though she would have 
been very much grieved if she had been aware of it ; but 
the truth was, Marcia had never been ill herself, and 
knew nothing about sickness. She thought Edith was 
lowH^irited and needed entertainment, and so she was 
inclined to talk to her about their studies and plans of 
employment, about the books they were reading together, 
and a variety of other grave things, which Mrs. Allison 
wished to keep from her. Julia's lively prattle of the 
weather and the news of the day was much better. She 
could listen to that without any effort of thought ; and 
besides, Julia's late experience in EflBe's sick-room had 
taught her to know the first symptoms of restlessness and 
fsitigne. With all her childishness of character, Julia was 
in a fair way of becoming a useful woman. 

But Aunt Grace was best of all — ^good Aunt Grace, 
whom merely to see in a sick-room was a pleasure to the 
patient. She moved about softly, and spoke gently ; 
knew exactly what to do and say, and what to leave un- 
done and unsaid. She never leaned against the sick one's 
bed, or sat on it ; never made little fidgety noises, never 
wore a rustling dress, nor committed any of those little 
transgressions against the proprieties of the sick-room 
13 
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which are so small iu the eyes of well and strong people, 
but whicli make a delicate or nervous inTalid veiy un- 
comfortable. Aunt Grace was the very queen of nurses, 
as every one in her circle of acquaintances acknowledged. 
Even Mrs. Allison gave way to her ; and Edith felt as 
though she could endure even her distracting headache 
more patiently, if Aunt Grace were beside her to bathe 
her foreliead and smooth her hair. 

To return from tliis long digression. Edith was very 
patient for the first week, but when it came to the second, 
and she foundiierself no better, she began to be sadly out 
of spirits and even a little cross ; for she had never been 
confined to her room so long, and she had so much that 
she wanted to do. She was not much afraid that the 
sewing cliiss would suffer from her absence, for Mrs. 
Stark was perfectly capable of doing everything necessary 
for that ; but there was the Sunday-school class. She had 
just succeeded in disciplining them into regularity and 
exactness in lessons and attendance (for their habits in 
both respects had been decidedly slip-shod under Julia's 
administration), and she had begun a new system of les- 
sons which she was desirous to try thoroughly. Then 
her German master was going away before long, and she 
was very anxious to profit as much as possibly by his 
lessons as long as he stayed. Altogether, Edith felt as 
tliough she could not have been ill at a more inconvenient 
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time, and told Aunt Grace so one day, wlien she and 
Julia were sitting at work in her room. 

" I never yet heard of a convenient time to be ill, my 
dear," said Aunt Grace ; " though I know people are very 
prone to say, * Any time but this/ But I doubt whether 
you could have done better if you had had your choice. 
It is never very convenient for a very busy person to be 
suddenly laid up out of the way of all employment ; but 
for all that it is sometimes very desirable. You may 
learn a good deal of wisdom from this little illness if you 
are so minded." 

" Such as what. Aunt Grace ?" 

" Why, that it is always bad economy to go beyond 
your strength. I warned you three weeks ago that you 
were working too hard, and that you did not take suffi- 
cient rQcreation. You naturally thought that there was 
no need of your doing any less, so long as you felt well ; 
though, even then, I remember you complained that your 
head was not as clear as usual You may learn, then, 
that your bodily and mental strength have a limit, and 
that you must take care of your health in order to be 
good for anything." 

" I know it," said Edith ; " but I have always been so 
well, and there was so much that I wanted to do. I see 
now that you and mother were right, and that I was 
wrong. I will try to be more reasonable hereafter." 

"You must learn to be patient, too," replied Aunt 
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CIrace. " I do not mean exactly to bear pain patiently. 
You behave better than many people about that. But 
to be patient with your own helplessness and restlessness, 
and even with your own impatience. You are laid up 
useless at a very inconvenient time, you say. Granted. 
You are unwilling to be a burden to your friends ; I ad- 
mit that the idea is not a pleasant oua You are afraid 
that the interests of others will suffer from your illness ; 
and the fear is very natural Have I enumerated all 
your difficulties ?" 

" Pretty nearly all," replied Edith smiling. 

" The remedy lies in a very simple prescription : — * All 
things work together for good to them that love (Jod.' 
God has placed you here for some purpose ; you may de- 
pend upon that. It is no accident. He means your good 
by it and the good of others that love him. He will not 
allow the real interest of any one to suffer by you. From 
all this it appears that the remedy for all your troubles 
is a simple trust in God." 

" And how is that trust to be obtained V* 

" By praying for it, my child. I know no other way." 

" Aunt Grace," said Julia, in her grave, childlike way, 
" whose troubles do you think it is easier to bear ?— your 
own or other people's ?" 

Edith laughed, but Julia was evidently quite serious. 

'* Your own," replied Aunt Grace promptly. 

" Well, so I think," Julia continued with equal gravity; 
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" that is, I mean, it is a great deal easier to have faith 
for your own trials. Now, when Effie was Sick, I used 
to be all the time wondering why she should be the one 
to suffer so much, for you know she did suffer many 
things besides just her illness. There was the loss of her 
baby, and all the disappointment about that, which Effie 
felt very much ; and then Mr. Brydone's brother being 
so wild, and causing them so much anxiety and trouble ; 
and last of all, her illness. It did seem very strange to 
me that she should be the one to be taken ; and though 
it was hard upon me to lose my only sister, I felt as 
though I should be glad if I could only have taken 
fathers and mother's share of the trouble too. And 1 
have the same kind of feeling whenever I go to see Aunt 
Maria." 

Aunt Maria was Mrs. Ansell's sister. She w^ afflicted 
with a dreadful disease, and was a great, though patient 
sufferer. 

**I can sympathize with you, Julia. The feeling 
you describe is a very natural one. It is very hard to 
see, day by day, sufferings which we have no power to 
remove, or even alleviate." Aunt Grace paused; she 
seemed for the moment overcome with some very painful 
thoughts. Presently, she went on. " It ts much harder 
to have faith with other people's grief than with our own, 
and it is a much higher exercise of it to say, in such a 
case, * Thy will be done ! ' But though it is a bitter cup, 
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yet after a time— sometimes after long years—He pennits 
us to see clearly that all was for the best : 'Whom he 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son that he 
receiveth." 

Again she paused, and seemed intent upon her work, 
and the girls exchanged glances. They knew that years 
ago Aunt Grace had endured long and severe trials, and 
that these sorrows were somehow connected with her 
remaining unmarried ; but the subject was a sacred one, 
and never mentioned even in the family. After a pretty 
long silence Aunt Grace began again, quite cheerftdly :— 

" So I advise you, my dear, not to borrow any trouble 
about the Sunday-school children, or any other such 
matter, but possess your soul in patience, and give your 
whole attention to getting well I don't really think that 
your little ones will suflfer from your absence ; and as for 
your German, if you don't learn it now, you may some 
other time." 

Edith's illness and the increased work of the family 
made it necessary to employ another servant, and Mrs. 
Allison was fortunate enough to find a very good one. 
She was a tall, thin, bony person, about thirty years old, 
very active and capable, and anxious to do her duty; but 
she was very quick-tempered and easily put out of humour. 
As soon as she saw Eliza down stairs, Anne made up her 
mind that " she was not going to have a child like that 
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in her way if she was going to live there ;" and she laid 
her plans accordingly. Eliza had been alone in the 
kitchen so long that she had her way too, and she was 
no more inclined to give it up than Anne ; but it never 
occurred to her to have any jealousy of the new servant. 
On the contrary, she prepared herself to do the honours 
of the kitchen politely. 

" There is the tea-kettle," said she, when the time for 
tea came, " and here is the place to fill it, Anne. I'll got 
the water. Mrs. Allison always has the tea made with 
this water ;" and she was proceeding to change the posi- 
tion of the kettle, when Anne gave her a very ungentle 
push. 

" Gkt out of my way, can't you ? Do you think I never 
saw a pump before ? " 

" But that's the wrong one, Anne, and I don't think 
Mra Allison will like it. She said — " 

" Don't be telling me what she said. I suppose she 
told me as much as she has you." And Anne filled the 
kettle and set it on the fire. " Go and set the table, now, 
if you know so much more than any one else." 

Eliza's temper was somewhat ruffled, but she wisely 
h6ld her peace and did as she was bidden. Presently 
another trouble came. 

** Mrs. Allison does not like to have the bread cut thick, 
Anne. She always cuts it very thin, and spreads the 
butter on the loaf first." Anne took no notice of the 
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remark, uid w*.n: on outline the bread in her own way. 
As she :«:ok it up siairs, Mrs. Allison said, " I see, Anne, 
Toa di.i;': know our way of cutting bread and batter. I 
ought to have told Eliza to show you. I should think 
she would Lave doce su, for she is rery prond of her skilL" 

** I always cut i: that way at Mrs. DoykX <^<1 ^^ 
liked it so," aaid Anne in self-defence. 

"• Very likt ly ; bi;:, now that you are with me, I prefer 
tlat you sl.'.uld cat it in my waj', or let £Iiza do so," 
said Mrs. Allisc-n smiling. 

Anne retunicd to the kitchen, more vexed than CYer to 
!ind that she had l>een in the wrong. She would not 
allow Eliza to do a single thing about washing the dishes 
i»r putting them away, and made her feel in twenty 
different ways tiiat she disliked her extremely. Eliza 
was jvri'kxed and troubled She did not want to make 
a complaint to Mrs. Allison, for she thought she had 
enough to annoy her already : and every attempt to set 
the thing riiiht with Anne only made matters worse. So 
at last she alxmdoned all attempt at interference, and 
t*.H.>k her sewing. As soon as she had done her work, 
Anne went to lH?d, leaving Eliza to foUow or not, as she 
thought projk r. Eliza finished her seam, and then stole 
up to Mis^ Edith's room to exchange a few words with 
her. 

The next day things were still worse. It was Eliza's 
work to set the table, anil she generally performed it very 
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"well ; but this morning Anne chose to take it out of her 
hands, and, as she was very active, she easily accom- 
plished all her own work and Eliza's too. ]\Irs. Allison 
noticed one or two omissions, but did not think of men- 
tioning them. When Anne came down from doing her 
work in the bed-rooms, she found Eliza beginning to wash 
the breakfast dishes. " Let that alone ! " said she crossly ; 
and, snatching a cup out of her hand, it fell on the ground 
and was broken in pieces. 

"There, now!" said Anne, after a moment's silence. 
" See what you have done ! " 

" I didn't," replied Eliza indignantly. *• You snatched 
it out of my hands. But I must go and tell Mrs. Allison," 
she continued, picking up the pieces. "She told me 
always to tell her if I did any mischief." 

" Then you own that you did it yourself?" said Anne, 
triumphantly. 

Eliza was puzzled. She was quite sure she did not 
break the cup herself ; and she was equally sure that she 
ought to tell I^irs. Allison about it, which she did at last, 
being careful to state the exact truth. Mrs. Allison had 
learned to read Eliza's countenance pretty easily, and she 
felt certain that her statement was correct. She dis- 
missed her without finding fault, but with an injunction 
to be careful, and not quarrel with Anne. At the same 
time she determined to keep a sharp watch, for she wa.s 
well aware of the propensity of older servants to tyrannize 
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over younger ones. The same omissions were obeenred 
at dinner, and a^ain at tea, and Mrs. Allison rung the 
\\t\\ for Eliza. Anne answered it 

"Wiere is Eliza?" asked Mrs. Allison. "It is her 
place to answer the bell.** 

" She is down stairs, ma'anL" 

" Send her to me." Anne departed, and Eliza appeared 
"Why did you not answer the bell, Eliza 1" 

*'Anue wouldn't let mc, ma'am. She said she would 
d<» it herself." 

*' Never mind what Anne says, but answer the bell 
yourself in future. See ! you have not put down the 
butter-knife or the napkins, and you forgot at dinner, too. 
I am afraid you are growing careless, Eliza." 

"Anne set the table at dinner, and t«-night, too," 
.inswcred Eliza, half-crying. "She won't let mc 
<1() that or anything, and she says you won't want me 
any more now she's come," — and then came a flood of 
tears. 

" Don't cry, my child. I have no idea of sending you 
away ; Anne knows nothing about it Come, wipe your 
eyes, and get what is wanted." 

After tea Mrs. Allison sent Eliza out upon an errand, 
and went down herself to speak to Anne. She found her 
washing the dishes, and looking anything but good- 
jjumoured 

"I want you to understand, Anne, that it is Eliza's 
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work to set the table and answer the bell, as well as to 
dust the parlour and dining-room." 

•* I can do it myself," answered Anne shortly. 

" Very likely, but I prefer to have her do it." 

" I can't bear to have a little girl in my way," Anne 
continued ; " so saucy and impudent, and always under 
foot. I can't bear children, and never could." 

"You must try to have patience with her, if you live 
with me," said Mrs. Allison. 

"I wish you would just send her away and let me do 
all the work. I can just as well as not." 

" That would hardly be fair to Eliza, Anne. I have 
kept her for the sake of teaching her, and I sliall continue 
to do so. I hope you will try to get on without quarrel- 
lijigwith her." Mra Allison's tone was so mild, that 
Anne mistook it for timidity, and made a bold push for 
victory. 

" I can't stay if you keep that girl, Mrs. Allison ! I 
never could abide children, and I can't bear her. If you 
like her better than you do me, you can keep her, and 
m go ; but stay with her I can't and won't,— so there's 
the end!" 

"Very well," returned Mrs. Allison quite unmoved. 
"Go if you wish, Anne." 

"I mean, I'll go just as soon as you get another 
servant," said Anne, lowerirg her crest a little as 
she saw her words had not produced the eiffect she 
intended. 
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" You need not wait for that," replied Mrs. Allison, as 
quietly as before. " You may go to-night, if you choose. 
1 do not wish to hear a word more," she continued, seeing 
Anne preparing to speak. '* Go, if you please, and as 
soon as you please, and say no more about it ; but re- 
member, if you stay, you must make up your mind to 
agree with Eliza, and to treat her well ;" and with these 
words she left the kitchen. The next morning, after 
breakfast, she asked Anne whether she should look for 
another servant. Anne had had time to think over her 
ill-humour and to be heartily ashamed of it ; for she was 
really a sensible woman ; and after some hesitation she 
made out to say that she would stay if Mrs. Allison 
pleased. 

" I shall be glad to have you stay, Anne, upon the con- 
(litions I mentioned last night. I have no fault to find 
with your work." 

Anne twisted her apron. " I'll do my best, ma'am. I 
don't like children, and never did," — Anne repeated this 
part as though it aflbrded an excuse for everything, — " but 
I will manage to keep the peace, I think" 

" Perhaps you would find it easier to do so if you knew 
something of her circumstances," said Mrs. Allison ; and 
she went over the principal points of the child's history. 
" You see, if I send her away, she has nowhere to go but 
to her miserable home ; and three weeks there might 
undo all we have done. I am sure you would think that 
a great pity ]" 
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"Why, yes, ma'am, to be sure. And I won't say a 
word more about her going away. Poor thing ! — to have 
such a father and mother !" 

Anno's sympathies were now all enlisted upon the side 
of Eliza, and she had very little more trouble, though 
there was now and then, as Eliza said, a little breeze 
between them. Eliza was, like many other girls of her 
age, sometimes idle and sometimes provoking ; and Anne 
was now and then cross and exacting. But, upon the 
whole, they went on very amicably and kindly. Eliza 
read her lessons over to Anne in the evening, and Aime 
bought a writing-book and pens, and set herself to 
imitate Eliza's old copies, by way of improving her hand- 
writing, which had the defect of being legible to nobody 
but herself. It was not very long before they began 
reading the Bible together, and finally Eliza persuaded 
Anne to go into Mrs. Allison's Bible-class. Thus, by a 
little finnness, tempered with consideration and sympathy, 
Mrs. Allison succeeded in retaining a good servant, and 
giving Eliza a firm and valuable friend, from whom she 
afterwards received much kindness. 



XIII. 

A MOST DELIGHTFUL PLAN. 

One day, after Edith had almost entirely recovered her 
health, Julia came in, in great glee. 
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" Come, child," said she, taking her work out of her 
hand, "don't sit here moping over your work thia 
charming day. I have a most delightful plan in my 
head. Now, you mustn't think of making any objections, 
for I saw your mother in the garden, and asked her first, 
to make sure. So get ready directly." 

" Get ready for what 1" asked Edith good-humouredly, 
at the same time suffering her work to be taken. " You 
have not told me a word about it yet." 

" Oh no ! it was to your mother 1 Well, I will tell 
you. Father has given me the carriage and horses for 
the whole afternoon, and Mr. Howard was in fromWinfield 
this morning, and Mrs. Howard sent me a note saying that 
she wanted me to come out this afternoon, and bring a 
carriage-load of girls with me, and stay to tea, to eat 
strawberries and cream, and so on. I have asked Anna 
and Marcia, and I want you, and that will make just a 
nice party, you know. The moon is full, so we need not 
hurry ourselves at all about coming home, if we take our 
shawls (please give me credit for so much prudence) ; and 
we shall be certain to enjoy ourselves, for the Rileys are 
such nice people, and it is a delightful road. Won't it 
be pleasant % " 

" Charming !" said Edith, entering fully into the spirit 
of the thing at once. " I do long to get out into the coun- 
try. But are Anna and Marcia going 1" 

" Oh yes. Anna demurred a little at first, because 
one of the children is a little unwell ; but her mother 
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came in and soon decided the matter. She told her she 
should go by all means. I think she is very kind to 
Anna; don't you?" 

** Very,"s:eplied Edith, " and she well may be. I don't 
know what would become of the family without Anna. 
She is the main stay of the house." 

" And do you know, Edith, that, with all the rest Anna 
accomplishes, she has actually found time to write a book, 
and has got a good deal of money for it ?" 

Edith smiled. Anna's literary pursuits had for some 
time been no secret to her, and she had been rejoicing 
orer her friend's success. 

*• Yes, I am heartily glad that Anna will be able to 
ei^oy a little independence at last, especially as there is 
no danger of her making a bad use of it She has never 
been very pleasantly situated in that respect." 

" Well, come, get your bonnet on, and take your large 
shawl, for I daresay we shall not get back till late." 

" Howard!" repeated Edith to herself, as she was getting 
ready for the excursion ; " what do I know about Mrs. 
Howard, mother ?" she asked, as her mother entered the 
room ; "what have I known about the Howards of Winfieldl" 

" Why, John Terry went out to work on his farm. I 
was just coming to tell you that you had better go and 
see them, if you could do so without inconvenience. Take 
some little things for the children with you. They will 
be pleased to find themselves remembered." 

Edith was well provided with picture-cards and little 
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books which she used in her Sunday-school visitatious, 
and she filled her pocket with them for Matty and Honora ; 
while her mother selected and rolled into a small com- 
pass some pretty pieces of calico for Peggy's patchwork. 
The preparations were hardly completed before the 
caniage came to the door with her three companions, and 
Aunt Grace besides. 

" You see we have one more than I told you of," said 
Julia, aside ; " I can sit on the box with John if we are 
crowded, and it is so pleasant to have her with us. And 
I beg and entreat, girls, that nobody will talk any wisdom, 
for we have quite enough of that at homa" 

Julia was gratified. Nobody talked any wisdom. 
Anna's spirits were elated by the fresh, pure air and the 
rapid motion, to a degree that no one would have believed 
possible who only saw her about her daily tasks, when 
weighed down by too much care. Edith was delighted 
to be in the country once more ; and as fr>r Julia, she was 
always as merry as a cricket, when not under the imme- 
diate pressure of grief for herself or sympathy for others. 
Even Maicia unbent from her usual stateliness. The 
girls laughed and talked to their hearts' content. They 
sang, they told stories, they rhymed, they tried their wit 
against each other in puns, till John began to think the 
young ladies were losing tlieir senses, and took a sharp 
look at Miss Grace, to see if there was any probability of 
her losing her power to take care of them ; but Miss 
Grace was just as frolicsome as the rest. 
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Mr. Howard's house was as cliariningly situated as any 
place could well be. It stood upon the side of a liill, 
which sloped gently towards the south and cast down to 
a rapid and clear stream, always full, and sometimes 
running over. Mr. Howard, being a man of some taste 
as well as an excellent practical farmer, had not set his 
barns directly in front of his house, nor so as to shut out 
the view down the valley of the river, but comj^aratively 
out of sight. The house stood almost a quarter of a 
mile from the road, just whore a rapid little stream from 
the hills above liad worn itself a pretty deep track in its 
course to join the river below. It was au old rod brick 
building, and Mr. Howard had added to it till it had as 
many ins and outs as a new-fashioned Italian villa. Rich 
roses covered the south side almost to the roof, and evciy 
pillar of the old-fashioned piazza had its own creeper ; 
while a superb specimen of the American woodbine ran 
pretty much at its own will upon tlie walls and roof of 
the south end, and quite covered a pretty little building 
over the well A magnificent orchard occupied the slope 
on one side of the house, divided from the lawn by the 
little stream before mentioned ; and upon the other side 
lay the garden. A pretty, rustic summer-house was sur- 
rounded with flower-beds containing the rarest and most 
valuable plants. Besides tlie applo-oicliard, tlicre was 
a fine wall with peaches and apricots, and a cheny- 
orchard and hot-houses with plenty of grapes, and, last 
tif all, a charming pleasure grounds full of mossy rocks and 
14 
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curious little dells,— just the place to play hide-and-seek 
in, to find rare flowers in the spring and superb leaves in 
autumn. 

Mrs. Howard was standing at the door to receive them, 
and the girls felt all their shyness vanish at the sight of 
her charming face, lovely both in features and expression. 
She greeted Julia with a kiss, and shook hands cordially 
with all the others as Julia introduced them. Aunt 
Grace she had met befora Having sent a servant to 
take care of John and the horses, she led the way into a 
cool, shady parlour, where the air was sweet with the fra- 
grance of flowers, in-doors and out. 

" Take off" thy bonnet," said she to one and another, 
*' and rest thyself a little. Such a long ride is wearisome. 
I suppose, Julia," she continued, as after a momenta 
absence slie returned with her hands full, " thou wilt be 
for running all over the farm, as usual, and taking thy 
friends with thee. Take a glass of nice currant wine now, 
and eat a piece of cake, and all may scamper to their 
hearts' content. I don't know of any mischief they can 
. get into very well, for the old bull is shut up, and so are 
the turkeys," she concluded, with a merry glance at Julia. 

" Well, I am afraid of the turkeys, and I can't help it," 
said Julia, emphatically. " They always will run after 
me as soon as they see me." 

"That's because thou runnest away. However, the 
turkey-cock is safe in the poultry-yard. Thou canst take 
a look at him tlirough the fence if thou art not afraid" 
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Edith hastened to ask Mrs. Howard if they had not a 
man named Terry living on their farm. 

** Yes, my dear, and a worthy man too. I do not think 
we ever had^a more faithful hand. His wife and children 
talk a great deal about thee. I keep Honora about the 
house, but she has gone home for a little time this after- 
noon. Wouldst thou like to go down and see them? 
They would be pleased, I am sure." 

"I should like it very much," replied Edith, "if I knew 
the way." 

" Oh, Julia can show thee the way ! Thou knowest, 
Julia, — the house Jonas Hill lived in last summer 1" 

" Oh yes," exclaimed Julia, springing up ; " and we 
will go through the woods ind along by the brook where 
Effie and I used to play when we were little girls ;" and 
a shade came over her bright face at the remembrance. 
" It is a delightful walk, and there are such pretty seats 
on the rocks ! Come, girls." 

Aunt Grace was tired, and preferred to sit still, Edith 
suggesting that Mrs. Terry might come up to see her; so 
the girls set out without her. Oh, the delights of such a 
frolic in the woods to people who have been for months 
shut up in the city ! There was danger that the proposed 
visit would be forgotten entirely in the enjoyments of the 
place. 

At last, after numberless delays, they came within 
sight of the house, prettily situated upon the slope of the 
hill, with a neat little garden beside it and a spring just 
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above. A large clothes-washing was hanging out, and 
Mrs. Terry herself was dipping water from the spring ; 
while little Peggy, no longer lame and sallow, was feed- 
ing some chickens near the door. 

" I think we had better not make a descent upon the 
good woman all at once " said Marcia, with more con- 
sideration than was usual with her. " Suppose you go 
down alone, Edith ; we will stay here and see the countr}% 
and come after you by-and-by.** 

Peggy was the first to espy her. " Oh, here's Miss 
Edith !'* she exclaimed, dropping her basin in the midst 
of her little flock. " Honora ! Matty ! here's Miss Edith 
coming down the hill !" 

" The child is crazy, I think. Sure, but it's herself, 
though," exclaimed Mary, in her turn ; and for a moment 
or two Edith thouglit it doubtful whether there would 
l)c anything left of her. 

" I think wc had better go to the rescue, girls," said 
Julia, as they peeped at the scene from behind a rock. 
" She will never get away alive." 

" It is strange how she attaches people to her," said 
Marcia thoughtfully. " Father and mother are always 
giving money to people, hut they never seem to care much 
about them, except to get all they can." 

" It is not the giving,'' replied Anna ; " it is the real 
liearty sympathy and friendship that she feels for them 
which attaches them to her. She has given them very little." 

** I know you always say so, Anna, but I cannot under- 
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stand it What sympathy can there be between this 
Irish washer-woman and a cultivated girl like Edith 
Allison?" 

" The sympathy that they are both women, to be sure," 
interrupted Julia, " and both have people to love and 
people that love them. Women are women, I fancy, be- 
fore they are accomplished and cultivated, and so on, and 
afterwards too. At least I hope so !" 

Marcia looked rather surprised at such a thought from 
Julia, whom she was accustomed to look down upon as 
frivolous and childish. She said nothing, however ; and 
the three were soon busily engaged in looking for four- 
leaved sprigs of clover. 

Meantime Edith had been led into the house in 
triumph, and was seated in the best room — a shady, 
comfortable apartment. One of the girls took off her 
bonnet and another brought her a footstool, while Peggy 
ran to the spring for a glass of fresh, cool water. 

" Well, Mary, this is rather an improvement on the ohl 
quarters in Exchange Alley. How well Peggy looks ! — 
and all the rest of you, for that matter." 

" Indade, Miss, we are better off than we deserve, or 
ever hoped to be ; and Peggy — she's not like the same 
child, ma'am. It's ashamed of myself I am, when I think 
how foolish I was about coming." 

"You like it, then, after alii" said Edith mischiev- 
ously. '* You are quite sure you do not want to go back 
to the alley again." 
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"I never want to see the streets again," said Mary, 
"except it might be for shopping, or visiting an old 
neighbour, or the like of that A breath of air here is 
worth a week there." 

" I see you have a garden. Do you have plenty of 



" Plenty, Miss, and that of the best We had plenty of 
green peas a full month ago, when we could not afford so 
much as to look at them in the city, ma'am ; cabbages 
a plenty, and new potatoes, and plenty of currants, and 
wild strawberries, and raspberries for the picking. Tell 
Miss Edith how much ye got for the berries ye carried to 
the village." 

" It was a seven shillings and sixpence, all in silver, 
and a new slate apiece to take to school We are to carry 
all the raspberries we can find to Mrs. Howard, and she 
will pay us for them, — that is, Peggy and me ; for Honora 
lives up in the house always, only she came home to see 
the new chickens." 

" So you have chickens, tool" 

"Yes, ma'am," said Mary; " Mrs. Howard gave Peggy 
two pullets when we first came, and a lady down in the 
village gave Matty two hens and an old rooster, because 
they scratched up her garden — " 

"With beautiful topknots on their heads," inter- 
rupted Matty ; " and one is Honora's and one's mine. 
Honora has got a banty up at the house with the 
othera" 
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" I must see the chickens," said Etlith. " Rose ami 
Kitty M'Bride will want to know all about them." 

" Did ye see Mrs. M*Bride lately, ma'am ? And how'a 
all with them?" 

" They are well, and doing nicely. I was there yester- 
day, and saw them all Michael is getting very tired of 
the city, and wants to go on a farm." 

" He liad better come out to Winfield," said Mrs. Terry. 
"Living's a dale cheaper, and he could get as much 
work as ho could do, for there is great want of work of 
all sorts in the village. You see, Miss, what a washing I 
got from the inn, and the same almost every week ; but 
John won't touch a penny of it, for ho says, * Keep it, 
Mary ; you'll be wanting it for your own use.' So I have 
it in Mrs. Howard's hands, that is as good as tlie bank. 
Indade, Miss, I am thankful to your mother every day of 
my life that she got me over my foolish notions and i)er- 
suaded me for my good. And the boy will be here next 
month, plase God, and a place all ready for him when he 
comes." 

" Do the children go to school 1" asked Edith. 

" Matty does, ma'am, but Peggy has hardly been strong 
enough to go yet ; and Honora is up at the Iiouse, and 
can't bo spared on account of the work. But they will 
all go in the winter. The school is just in the village — 
at the door, as a body may say." 

" But do you know all this time that Miss Grace is up 
at the house, Mary 1 She was not able to walkover hero, 
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bat hoped you would come up and see her. Suppose you 
run up now, and I will jiuit look at the chickens, and theu 
come after you." 

Mrs. Terry was gone before she had finished speaking; 
and Editli,— after duly admiring the white chicken be- 
cause he was so white, and the black one because he was 
BO black, and all the rest of the flock for equally good 
reasons, — after approving of Honora's slate, and comment- 
ing upon the progress of Peggy's patch-work,— -after see- 
ing with her own eyes how nicely Matty had kept her 
Bible, and hearing with her own ears that she could say 
her verses perfectly,— at last tore herself away, and re- 
joined her friends, who were waiting for her at the spring. 
Honora undertook to show them a much shorter road 
home, in the course of which they only climbed five 
fences and crossed the brook on stepping-stones twice. 

" Well, my dears," said Mrs. Howard, " not lost in the 
woods nor frightened by the cattle? A pleasant walk has 
it been, eh?" 

" Oh, charming !" exclaimed all four in a breath; and 
Edith added, " I have not enjoyed myself so much since 
the last time I was at Uncle John's." 

"Thou didst find thy friends on the hill well 1" said 
]\Irs. Howard. " They are a nice family." 

" Their situation now presents quite a contrast to the 
condition they were in when we first became acquainteil 
with them," said Editli. "I thought I never saw any 
family so entirely imcomfortablc." 
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" They might be better off than they are, if Mary were 
only a little better housekeeper," observed Mrs. Howard. 
** However, she takes great pains to learn, and is vei y 
economicaL They will have quite a sum of money laid 
up by the beginning of winter." 

"The sensation must be a novel one for them," said 
Edith laughing. " John told me last winter he had never 
in his life known what it was to be a week beforehand. 
How glad I am that we persuaded them to come !" 

" And now, my dears, I seriously advise you to wash 
your hands and faces, and arrange your dresses a little 
before tea," said Aunt Grace, " or Mi*. Howard may think 
he has some wild women of the woods in his house." 

" I desired the tea-table to be set on the lawn," said 
Mrs. Howard, as they obeyed the summons to tea. " It is 
shaded and cool in the evening, and the prospect is su 
pleasant that Joseph Howard likes it better than being in 
the house." 

" Grace," said Joseph Howard after tea, " dost thou know 
of any one that wants to send a little girl to service?" 

" I do not at this moment think of any one," said Aunt 
Grace, reflecting. "Do you, Edith % " 

" There is Martha Loring, aunt." 

" Very true ; I did not think of lier. But will her 
mother let her go? You know she would not hear of 
such a thing last autumn." 

"She is no longer in a condition to oppose it," said 
Edith. "Dr. M*Kean said she could not possibly live 
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twenty-four hours longer. Then Martha will have no one 
to depend upon but her step-father, who will not want to 
keep her, and ought not if he did." 

"How old is she?" asked Mr. Howard. ' 

" She is ten years old," 

"Healthy?" 

" I have never known of her being ill; but she looks 
very pale and thin, owing to hard fare and ill usage. She 
is very pretty and intelligent." 

" A sister of mine in the next county wants to get a 
girl to train up to assist her servant," said Mr. Howard ; 
"and, knowing how hardly many children fare in the 
city, she determined to take one from there if she could 
find one. I told her I woul4 inquire next time I went 
in ; but if thou knowest of such a one, it will save me the 
trouble." 

" it would be a great charity to take Martha," said 
Edith. "No child could be more unhappily situated; 
and I think, in the end, she would well repay any pains 
that might be bestowed upon her. She has been in my 
sewing school, and I have found her very docile and well- 
behaved." 

" Dost thou think I could see her the next time I come 
in?" 

" Certainly. If I caii know when you are coming, she 
shall be at our house." 

After an hour of social chat, the carriage was ordered, 
an d the ride home was accomplished by moonlight. There 
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was nunc of the merriment of the ul'temoon ; on the con- 
traryy the conversation was carried on in subdued tones, 
and with long intervals of silence. Ouce, after Julia had 
made some remark which was followed by such a pause, 
Marcia said abruptly, — 
" How much you are altered, Julia 1" 
" Not for the worse, I hope i— but how altered ?" 
^ You are so much more thoughtful and earnest ; there 
is so much more of you than there used to be. I used to 
think you had no ideas, and did not care to have any, 
except about dress and visiting." 

"I know I am altered," said Julia. "I feel like a 
different person sometimes ; but even long ago, Marcia, 
I used to think a good deal, and I only cared for dress 
and parties because I did not know anything better. You 
know I am not very bright naturally," she continued after 
a little pause ; " I never was bright at school, and I could 
not take pleasure in books and studies as you and Edith 
did, and I had nothing to occupy me like Anna ; so what 
colild I do with myself? But, as I said, I used to think 
a good deal even then, and wonder what I was made for, 
and what I should turn out to be." 

"Have you answered that questiim?" asked Marcia, 
with a little touch of bitterness in her tone ; " because if 
you have, you have done more tlian 1 can do." 

" Why, yes, I believe I have. I know very well I shall 
never be accomplished and learned like you and Edith ; 
and I am sure I shall never write a book like Anna, or 
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do everything for everybody like Aunt Grace ; but 1 hope 
I shall be able to do some good in this world, if I tiT 
as hard as I can. And with God's help i will seek to be 
prepared for the next." 

^ I should think that was enough/* said Anna. Marcia 
made no comment, and hardly spoke again till they reached 
home. 



XIV. 

SOURCES OF PLEASURE. 

Edith's Sunday-school class continued to be a source of 
great pleasure to her. She had been very much disturbed 
during her illness lest they should suffer from her ab- 
sence ; and she was pleased to find that, though they had 
sometimes been without a teacher, they had all been pre- 
sent every Sunday, hearing each other's lessons when there 
was no one else to attend to them. Of course they were all 
delighted to see her again, and had a great deal to tell her 
of what had happened during her absence. Her class was 
now twice as large as when she took it, and contained 
several girls who were almost as tall as their teacher. 

Edith had felt rather shy of these older girls in the be- 
ginning, and wished that Mr. Parker had given them to 
some one else ; but she became acquainted with them by 
degrees, and soon looked upon them more as friends than 
scholars. Two of them were very serious, and were only 
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waiting for an opportunity to make an open profession of 
faith. The third was rather careless, and, though uni- 
formly pleasant to her teacher, she always seemed to wisli 
to put as far from her as possible any thought of death 
and judgment, — in fact, all serious thoughts. Edith was 
very anxious about her, as she was exposed to some special 
temptations ; and after a while she told the story to Dr. 
fl., whose ear was always open to anything that am- 
eer ued the good of the parish, and the younger part of it 
especially. He listened with interest, and promised to 
see Janet and talk with her as well as with her parents. 
He concluded by advising Edith to be patient as well as 
diligent and, trustful. 

"You must be careful, my dear, not to mistake the 
nature of your duty. The work of conversion belongs not 
to you, but to God. You arc indeed to use all the means 
in your power to direct the attention of those under your 
caro to the way of salvation, and instruct them in it. It 
is yours to teach tliem, to persuade them, and above all 
to pray for them ; but you cannot convert them." 

"I am always afraid of doing too much or too little," 
said Edith, " but especially of doing too little." 

** That is not a very common fear, I think," returned 
Dr. H., smiling. " More people are afraid of doing too 
much. You have your class in excellent training, I 
think, from what I have observed. I wish all the teachers 
would take pattern by you and your mother in that re- 
spect" 
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" I found it impossible to get on without it," said Edith. 
•* They could learn nothing while they were whispering 
and playing ; so I began by saying that there must be no 
talking during lessons, except to me, and set the example 
by giving my own entire attention to the work. It was 
a little hard at first, but they soon became accustomed to 
it, and I really think they like it better." 

" And about the lessons 1" asked the doctor. 

" They do very well now. I found the best way was 
to require them to commit the lesson entirely to memory 
and repeat it accurately word for word." 

••'Do you think they understand so well when they 
learn by rote ?" asked Mrs. H. 

" I think they do, ma'am. It seems as though there 
was a better chance of their comprehending the sense 
when the words are firmly fixed in their minds. They 
sometimes ask very intelligent questions." 

" What course do you take when they ask questions 
which you cannot answer? for I presume they do ask 
such questions," said Dr. H. 

" I say honestly that I do not know," replied 
Edith. 

" That is much the best way. Even allowing it were 
justifiable to make use of any deceit, children always see 
through it. I advise you again, my dear, not to take 
upon yourself too much anxiety or responsibility. Con- 
tinue to show what I have no doubt you will continue t^ 
fef'X, — a genuine interest in Janet and friendship for her 
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Converse with her on religious matters when you find a 
suitable opportunity ; pray for her faithfully, and leave 
the rest to God." 

Edith felt quite relieved by this conversation, though 
she felt as though nothing would give her so much plea- 
sure as to see Janet attending to the things which con- 
cern her salvation. 

She derived a great deal of satisfaction from other 
things besides the good conduct of her class and their 
well-learned lessons. One source of this pleasure was 
their behaviour during divine service. At first very few 
of them attended church, especially in the morning ; and 
when there they seemed to consider themselves as mere 
spectators, having no part in what was going on. This 
was not pleasant to Edith, and as soon as she found a 
suitable opportunity she began to talk to them about 
attending church. Some objections were made to begin 
with, and she did not press the matter, only taking occa- 
sion to remind them of the week-day services, and now 
and then asking some one the text or what the sermon 
was about. By-and-by she began to see more of them in 
church. One day Kitty Wilson said to her, " Miss Alli- 
son, I wish I could keep myself from thinking of other 
things when I am in church. I know my thoughts are 
all over the world." 

" You think that it is wrong 1" said Edith. 

" Yes, ma'am ; but I can't always help it." 

" It w wrong, Kitty, and you should try very hard to 
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correct it What must we do first if we want to cure 
ourselves of any fault ?" 

*'Ask God to help us," was the ready but serious 
answer. 

" Then, if you want to cure yourself of this, you must 
ask God to help you. Now, I think, if when you first go 
into church you will pray to him to drive away vanity 
from your heart, and teach you by his Holy Spirit to un- 
derstand what you hear, and to join in the prayers of his 
people, you will find it much easier to restrain wandering 
thoughts. Suppose you try this way. I do not say, my 
dear, that you will always succeed, or that you will not 
still have to struggle against this temptation ; but I 
think you will find it easier." 

Kitty promised to try, and did so \ and she found her 
advantage in it, as every one must who is faithfiil in 
doing as she did. Aud what more suitable preparation 
can there be for the worship of God than a prayer for 
grace to come before him with a heart pure from worldly 
desires, and thoughts turned away from beholding 
vanity ? 

" Our Kitty is gi-owing a very good girl," said Mrs. 
Wilson one day to tlie young teacher, who had called in 
tlie regular course of her visitations. " She has improved 
very much lately." 

" I am glad to hear it " said Edith. " Kitty learns her 
lessons very well." 

•' She never was much amiss about learning lier lea- 
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sons," said her mother. " She always took to her book 
from the first of her going to school ; but she has always 
been rather a delicate child, and very much inclined to 
be fretful when things did not go to suit her, especially 
when the children tease her, as they will sometimes, you 
know, if one takes ever so much pains. But she is get- 
ting over it very mucL She tries very hard to take 
things quietly, and it is surprising to see how she suc- 
ceeds. Sometimes the words will half slip out before she 
knows it ; but she will always stop herself in the middle, 
and say, perhaps, * But never mind, Carry, you did not 
mean anything ;' or, if she cannot speaK pleasantly, she 
will not say a single syllable.'* 

" I am very much pleased to hear this about Kitty,'* 
said Edith ; " but do you think it is owing to anything 
she learned at Sunday school 1" 

" Yes, ma'am, I do. It was after a lesson she learned 
one day about being angry that I noticed the change 
first. She told me what you said about it — she is very 
open, Kitty is — ^and after that I saw that she tried very 
hard to cure herself of this fault." 

" I see she takes a great deal of pains in showing Carry 
and Mary how to use their books in church," said EditL 

" Yes ; that, too, is owing to something you said to her. 
As soon as she began to take an interest in the service 
herself she commenced trying to teach the children." 

This was not the only testimony Edith received of 

the improvement of the little ones under her charge. 
15 
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She heard from another and another that Jenny 
was more industrious, and Martha more obedient, and 
Louisa kinder to the children. Now and then she had 
an opportunity to address a word or two to an elder 
sister or cousin, and she enjoyed extremely some of the 
long conversations she held with the mothers of her girls, 
— ^patient, hard-working women,— who were sustained in 
their griefs, and labours, and vexations by that gospel of 
which it was one of the distinguishing marks that it was 
preached to the poor. She found in their good and 
honest hearts treasures of Christian experience, heights 
and depths of Christian joy and faith, which filled her 
with astonishment, and strengthened her afresh for her 
own course. Marcia would perhaps have called it cant \ 
to Edith it was the most delightful of realities. 

Eliza Blinn was another source of pleasure to Edith. 
She had herself taught the girl to read and write, and 
been her especial counsellor in all sorts of trials and diffi- 
culties. She had taught her in Sunday school, and watched 
with interest the eflforts which Eliza made to put her 
lessons into daily practice. The child grew more attached 
to her kind friends and more in earnest to please them, 
every day she remained.^ Mrs. Allison had found a place 
for Jane, who tried very hard to learn, and gave tolerable 
satisfaction ; and this added another item to Eliza's debt 
of gratitude, though she thought Jane's place was not 
half as good as hers; but then, as she told Honora 
M*Bride, " such blackberries as Mrs. Allison do not grow 
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upon every bush, and, any way, it was better than being 
at home." 

Mrs. Blinn tf ent on much as ever, begging from every- 
body she could induce to listen to her, and taking offence 
at everybody who presumed to inquire into the truth of 
her stories. Blinn now and then took a steady fit, and 
worked very well for a week or two ; and, as he was a 
good workman, he could always obtain employment 
directly. The fruits of his labour were expended partly 
by himself in drink, partly by his wife, who would waste 
three or four shillings upon as many meals, if she had 
them in her pocket, without ever allowing herself to think 
where the next day's bread was to come from. Mrs. 
Blinn considered that all the managers of all the charities 
in town were in a conspiracy to defraud her of her just 
dues ; and she railed at them all with as much impar- 
tiality as she accepted help from alL The neighbours, 
especially those who were a little better oflf than herself, 
came in for their share of abuse ; and at every oppor- 
tunity the vials of her wrath were poured out upon the 
head of poor John Terry, whose summary dismission of 
herself she had never forgotten or forgiven. The M^Brides 
she utterly detested. 

"What can be done for that woman *?" said Edith 
to her mother one day as they closed the door of Mrs. 
Blinn's dwelling behind them. 

" I do not know, my child," replied her mother. " She 
seems almost incorrigible. Twenty years of depend 
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upon charity have obliterated from her mind everything 
like self-respect or shame, and a constant com^e of 
begging, and falsehood, and thieving has hardened her 
conscience perfectly. Worse than all, she flatters her- 
self that she is very religious, and she is very fond 
of talking about it to anybody she can persuade to listen 
to her. She picks up a good deal of money in that 
way." 

" That is the worst of all," said Edith indignantly. " I 
can have patience with almost anything but that." 

" It is in one sense the worst of all, because it makes 
it so much the more impossible to arouse the woman to 
a just sense of her condition," replied her mother. " She 
uses religious words and phrases till she believes in the 
reality of her own professions." 

" It is very discouraging," said Edith, sighing. " Such 
cases as hers and that of Mrs. Waters are enough to make 
one sick at heart." 

" They are indeed, my dear, but we must not allow 
them to discourage us. We have at least secured the 
girls, for I do not think she will meddle with them after 
what I have said; and that is a good deal." 

"Yes, the children are much more easy to manage; 
and by-the-by, mother, Mary M^Sweeny came in to see 
Mrs. Stark yesterday when I was there. She is nicely 
dressed, and behaves like a lady. You never saw any 
one so improved." 

" Except her mother," said Mrs. Allison. " Grace was 
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there yesterday, and found them as neat and comfortable 
as possible, with a good dinner cooking upon their new 
grate, which you know has been the great object of her 
ambition. Tim has been out of the penitentiary four 
weeks, and has not touched a drop yet. He has steady 
work upon the railroad, with good wages, and they 
seem likely to grow rich if they only keep sober. So 
there is at least one case to set off against Mrs. 
Blinn's." 

" Yes ; and then there are the Terrys," remarked 
Edith ; " though, to be sure, they did not drink." 

" No ; but only think how shiftless and uncomfortable 
they were when Grace found them, with not a penny laid 
up, and not the least idea of saving or making them- 
selves comfortable. Now, John has a pretty good pro- 
spect of being a man of property, and his children will 
be well enough educated for any position. Oh no, my 
dear, you must not be discouraged, even though you 
meet with many more cases as bad as Mrs. Blinn's, or 
worse." 

Martha Loring had gone to her place in the country. 
Her mother was dead, and her step-father had no object 
in keeping her, and was only too glad to let her go; 
giving her, however, a terrible character, which her new 
friends took the liberty of disbelieving. iTiey were very 
judicious people, and did not require impossibilities ; nor 
did they think the child hopeless because she sometimes 
told stories and even once tried to run away. They con- 
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tented themselves with watching her closely, correcting 
her faults as they appeared ; and there seemed a pretty 
fair probability that she would turn out to be a good 
girl after alL Her step-father made several eflForta to 
find out her locality, but in this he was disappointed; 
and as private reasons soon after induced him to leave 
that part of the country, there is hope that the poor, 
persecuted child may be left to grow up in peace and 
respectability. 

The M*Brides have left town and gone out to Winfield, 
where they have a nice little cottage and a piece of 
garden ground. Mr. M'Bride is not very well satisfied, 
however, and thinks he shall go to Australia or New 
Zealand by-and-by, where he can get land at a cheaper 
rate. He talks about it a great deal to John Terry, and 
they read all the books and papers they can find upon 
the subject. Their wives have held more than one 
council over the matter, and have pretty much come 
to the conclusion not to offer any opposition to the 
plans of their husbands, but to try and have a penny 
saved to make them comfortable when they get there. 
Mary has a cow, — the great object of her ambition; 
and Peggy knows perfectly well what cream is, to say 
nothing of cheese, and butter-milk, and custard, and 
pudding. Honora is still with Mrs. Howard, going to 
school and doing as much as she can before and after 
school-hours to pay for her board. Mrs. Howard is pleased 
with, her, and thinks she will grow up into a good and 
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useful woman. But Honora has an object of private 
ambition, not to be talked over with anybody but Matty, 
wlio is lier especial friend; and that is to be a dress- 
maker, like Miss Cook, when she grows up. To this end 
she improves every spare moment at home, besides mak- 
ing the very most of her time in school ; and she succeeds 
so well that Mrs. Howard begins to meditate, in her own 
mind, on the propriety of sending her to learn dress- 
making in the winter, though she says nothing as yet 
Peggy is a great stout girl, with no vestige of her former 
lameness or delicacy about her, and goes to school regu- 
larly, rain or shine. 

Julia's reading-class has come to a stand-still for a 
very good and sufficient reason, which even Aunt Grace 
admits to be perfectly satisfactory. Julia is married to a 
clergyman, and has gone to — to live, whence she 
writes long letters to Edith and Anna, full of accounts 
of her sewing class and her Sunday school, in which she 
seems to take the deepest interest. Her letters are just 
like herself, and the girls often enjoy a good laugh over 
some expressions in them. "Julia will never be any- 
thing but a child," Anna says ; and indeed it is hardly 
to be desired that she should. Her parents miss her very 

much, and Mr. Ansell thinks they shall finally go to 

themselves to live. 

And now we must take our leave, at least for a time, 
of the heroine of these pages, whom we have followed 
through a year and a half of efforts to be useful She 
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has not ahrajs been saccessfol in these efforts, neither 
hare her laboors been crowned with any extraordinaiy 
results ; bat she looks back npon the period through 
which this history has carried her with more satisfaction 
than npon all her life beside. She feels that she has 
done iomdhing^ if not mnch, to manifest her lore to Him 
who loved her and gare himself for her. She no longer 
feels as thongh her life were aimless; she has a great 
object for which to live, and in the porsoit of which she 
cannot but succeed as long as she hnmbly and prayer- 
fully seeks strength from above ; and this object is the 
glory of Gk)d and the spread of his kingdom upon earth. 
Why may not all live with this object and die with this 
jfeith, and hear at the final day the joyful words, " Well 
done, good and faithfid servant ! Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things; I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ]" 
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